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TEETH  AND  HEALTH 

A.  H.  Hippie,  M.  D.  S.,  D.  D.  S 


T  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  mouth  con- 
ditions and  diseases  of  the  teeth  are  receiving 
much  more  attention  at  the  present  time  than  they 
ever  received  before.  Our  popular  magazines  and 
Sunday  newspapers  devote  pages  to  oral  conditions 
and  their  effect  upon  the  general  health.  The  im- 
portance of  mouth  hygiene  and  the  penalties  for  its 
neglect  are  being  taught  in  our  schools;  physi- 
cians are  recognizing  in  septic  mouth  conditions  the  cause  of 
many  troublesome  and  even  dangerous  systemic  disorders ;  army 
officers  have  learned  that  a  defective  set  of  teeth  unfits  a  man 
for  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  are  rejecting  many  applicants 
for  enlistment  accordingly,  and  life  insurance  companies  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  neglect  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  causes 
policies  to  mature  at  an  earlier  date  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

While  everyone  knows  that  sound  teeth  are  essential  to  the 
proper  mastication  of  food,  and  that  any  impairment  of  the 
teeth  that  prevents  mastication  is  likely  to  result  in  digestive 
disturbances,  the  connection  between  diseased  teeth  and  such 
conditions  as  rheumatism,  for  instance,  is  not  so  commonly  un- 
derstood. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mouth  at  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions  contains  millions  of  bacteria  or  disease- 
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producing  germs.  So  long  as  the  mucous  membrane  remains  in- 
tact and  healthy  these  bacteria  do  no  particular  harm.  Any 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  membrane,  however,  or  any  low- 
ering of  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  may  result  in  a  local  infection 
and  the  production  of  pus.  Futhermore,  if  by  reason  of  the 
local  infection  certain  bacteria  are  able  to  enter  the  blood  stream, 
they  may  be  carried  to  other  portions  of  the  body  and  there 
produce  secondary  infections.  The  bacteria  that  seem  to  be 
responsible  for  most  of  these  secondary  infections  are  known 
as  "streptococci,"  and  the  effects  produced  range  from  head- 
aches and  neuralgia  to  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  joints,  kid- 
neys and  heart. 

The  chief  sources  of  infection  in  the  mouth  are  dental 
abscesses  and  pus  pockets  alongside  of  the  roots  of  teeth.  The 
chronic  alveolar  abscess,  that  is,  the  abscess  at  the  root  of  a  tooth 
with  a  channel  opening  upon  the  surface  of  the  gum  from  which 
pus  oozes  from  time  to  time,  must  be  regarded  as  a  focus  of 
infection  and  a  constant  source  of  danger.  Such  abscessed 
teeth  are  usually  not  painful,  and  frequently  are  very  useful 
for  purposes  of  mastication.  Regardless  of  their  usefulness, 
however,  unless  the  pus  formation  can  be  stopped  by  treatment, 
the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  or  at  least  the  amputation  of  the 
offending  root,  is  indicated. 

More  dangerous  than  the  chronic  alveolar  abscess,  with  its 
constantly  discharged  pus,  is  what  is  known  as  a  blind  abscess, 
which  has  no  external  opening  and  from  which  no  pus  is  dis- 
charged. In  these  cases  there  is  a  collection  of  bacteria  attached 
to  the  root  of  a  tooth  somewhere  near  the  apex,  where  they 
produce  a  low  form  of  inflammation,  which  results  in  the  gradual 
destruction  of  small  portions  of  the  root  and  surrounding  bone. 
The  products  of  decomposition,  instead  of  being  discharged, 
are  absorbed  by  the  tissues.  Such  abscesses  are  difficult  to 
diagnose  without  the  aid  of  the  X-ray,  and  only  a  few  of  them 
are  amenable  to  treatment. 

Pus  pockets  by  the  side  of  the  roots  of  teeth  constitute  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  disease  known  as  Pyorrhea.     In 
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this  disease  the  membrane  that  covers  the  root  of  the  tooth 
becomes  inflamed  and  detached  from  the  root.  The  fibers  and 
cells  of  which  it  is  composed  break  down  and  disappear,  and 
a  pocket  is  formed  from  which  pus  is  constantly  discharged. 
Without  a  flow  of  pus  there  can  be  no  true  pyorrhea,  although 
the  term  is  applied  by  some  writers  to  the  gradual  recession  of 
the  gums  and  loosening  of  the  teeth  that  are  associated  with  ad- 
vancing age.  When  pus  pockets  exist  the  mechanism  for  col- 
lecting mouth  bacteria  and  transferring  them  to  the  blood 
stream  must  be  considered  established.  The  loosened  soft  tissues 
about  the  teeth  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation,  new  tissue 
is  continually  being  formed  and  destroyed,  and  thin-walled 
bloodvessels  are  constantly  being  exposed  to  putrescent  material. 
Since  alveolar  abscesses  are  exceedingly  common,  and  pyor- 
rhea is  a  very  familiar  disease,  one  cannot  help  wondering  why 
secondary  inflammations  are  not  more  frequently  met  with.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  found  in  the  general  resistance  which 
the  body  offers  to  disease,  and  particularly  to  the  great  resisting 
power  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  It  is  also  undoubt- 
edly true  that  many  individuals  suffer  from  medical  and  surgical 
affections  resulting  from  mouth  infections,  the  real  cause  of 
which  is  not  even  suspected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only 
within  the  past  five  or  six  years  that  the  relationship  between 
mouth  conditions  and  secondary  infections  has  been  studied  to 
any  extent,  and  the  medical  and  dental  professions  have  only 
recently  started  to  apply  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  every 
day  practice.  In  times  past  every  physician  had  his  favorite 
method  of  treatment  for  articular  rheumatism,  nephritis  and 
heart  complications,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  put- 
ting of  the  mouth  into  a  healthy  condition  and  the  removal 
therefrom  of  every  possible  focus  of  infection  had  no  part  in 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dentist  went  ahead  with  his  pro- 
gram of  tooth  preservation,  proud  of  the  fact  that  by  means 
of  fillings  and  crowns,  bridges  and  splints,  he  was  able  to  save 
nearly  every  tooth  and  root  that  was  presented  to  him  for  treat- 
ment.   If  he  succeeded  in  making  painful  teeth  comfortable  and 
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useless  roots  useful,  his  work  was  satisfactory  to  himself  and  to 
his  patients.  Today  both  the  physician  and  the  dentist  are  in- 
sisting that  pus  production  in  the  mouth  must  be  regarded  as  a 
menace  to  the  health  and  life  of  an  individual,  and  that  op- 
portunities for  the  absorption  of  pus-producing  organisms  must 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Moreover  they  are  finding  that 
many  individuals  in  poor  health  show  wonderful  improvement 
and  in  some  cases  a  complete  cure  upon  the  removal  of  a  focus 
of  infection  in  the  mouth.  So  enthusiastic  have  some  medical 
and  dental  practitioners  become  over  this  phase  of  their  practice 
that  they  possibly  are  going  too  far.  We  are  not  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  teeth  are  the  cause  of  a  systemic  condition 
simply  because  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for  it,  nor  are  we 
justified  in  extracting  teeth  for  the  relief  of  an  ache  or  pain  in 
some  other  portion  of  the  body  simply  because  other  treatment 
has  been  ineffective.  In  doubtful  cases  the  use  of  the  X-ray 
in  conjunction  with  other  well-known  methods  of  diagnosis  make 
it  possible  to  determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  whether  a 
tooth  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  a  patient,  and  to  decide  upon 
the  proper  treatment. 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  teeth 
that  have  been  devitalized  show  signs  of  infection  at  the  root 
ends  when  examined  with  the  X-ray.  In  view  of  recent  investi- 
gations every  such  tooth  must  be  regarded  as  a  possible  cause  of 
systemic  effects,  although  the  individual  in  whose  mouth  it 
exists  may  be  in  perfect  health.  To  eradicate  every  such  focus 
of  infection  would  mean  the  wholesale  removal  of  crowns  and 
bridges  and  the  ruthless  extraction  of  teeth.  It  would  mean 
in  many  cases  a  serious  interference  with  masticatory  efficiency 
to  which  the  patient  would  not  submit.  Until  we  know  more 
about  the  subject  it  may  be  that  we  should  not  be  too  radical 
in  extracting  useful  teeth  as  a  precautionary  measure,  while  the 
individual  is  in  good  health.  As  a  precautionary  measure  every 
one  of  us  should  be  inoculated  against  typhoid  fever,  but  under 
ordinary  conditions  not  many  of  us  secure  immunity  in  that 
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way.     We  know  that  the  danger  exists  and  simply  take  our 
chances. 

While  opinions  may  differ  as  to  just  what  should  be  done  in 
the  case  of  existing  foci  of  infection  in  the  mouth,  all  are 
agreed  that  they  should  be  prevented  if  possible,  and  the  greatest 
good  that  will  result  from  our  recently  acquired  knowledge  will 
probably  be  along  the  lines  of  prophylaxis.  If  the  teeth  are 
kept  in  a  healthy  condition  they  will  always  be  a  health  asset, 
and  never  become  a  liability.  Dentists  know  that  it  is  the  death 
of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  nerve, 
and  the  opening  up  of  the  root  canals  that  allow  bacteria  to 
reach  the  ends  of  the  roots,  and  conscientious  dentists  today 
are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  every 
tooth  that  comes  under  their  care.  The  indiscriminate  killing  of 
" nerves' '  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  the  present  time  teeth  are 
devitalized  only  as  a  mater  of  stern  necessity.  When  the  public 
comes  to  understand  just  what  it  means  to  allow  decay  to  pro- 
gress until  a  pulp  is  exposed  and  must  be  devitalized,  they  will 
give  their  decayed  teeth  earlier  attention.  Indeed,  by  giving  the 
mouth  proper  care  much  decay  of  the  teeth  can  be  prevented 
altogether.  While  it  is  not  literally  true  that  a  clean  tooth  never 
decays,  it  is  true  that  careful  attention  to  the  toilet  of  the  mouth 
will  work  wonders  in  tooth  preservation. 

Much  has  been  written  about  pyorrhea,  and  many  theories 
have  been  advanced  to  account  for  it,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
aside  from  its  ordinary  manifestations  we  do  not  know  much 
about  it.  Some  authorities  consider  it  a  purely  local  disease 
while  others  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  local  manifestation  of 
a  constitutional  condition.  It  is  possible  that  the  formation  of 
pus  pockets  is  due  to  infection  by  some  particular  organism, 
but  no  such  organism  has  ever  been  found  although  diligently 
sought  for.  We  do  know,  however,  that  when  pus  pockets  have 
been  formed  they  are  very  persistent,  and  that  the  tendency 
is  for  them  gradually  to  become  deeper.  Under  treatment  the 
conditions  can  frequently  be  greatly  improved,  and  occasion- 
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ally  what  seems  to  be  a  cure  is  effected,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  surrounding  tissues  ever  again  become  attached 
to  the  root. 

As  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  pyorrhea,  it  would 
be  rash  to  say  that  its  development  can  be  prevented  in  every 
case,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  preventable 
in  most  cases  at  least.  If  the  gums  are  kept  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition the  problem  is  solved,  and  keeping  the  gums  in  a  healthy 
condition  is  largely  a  matter  of  keeping  the  teeth  clean  and 
free  from  deposits.  Tartar  deposited  on  the  teeth  from  the 
saliva  is  responsible  for  most  cases  of  pyorrhea.  The  tartar 
irritates  the  gums  which  become  inflamed  and  gradually  recede. 
Particles  of  food  allowed  to  remain  between  the  teeth  in  contact 
with  the  gums  have  a  similar  effect,  and  the  influence  of  im- 
properly placed  fillings,  and  poorly  fitted  artificial  crowns,  which 
irritate  the  gums,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  gums  have 
wonderful  recuperative  powers  but  they  are  not  able  to  with- 
stand the  combined  effects  of  mechanical  irritation  and  pus- 
producing  organisms. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ordinary  individual  will 
familiarize  himself  sufficiently  with  the  various  diseases  of  the 
teeth  and  gums  to  adopt  preventive  measures  against  each  of 
them,  and  fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  All 
that  is  necessary  in  the  care  of  the  mouth  is  to  maintain 
cleanliness.  The  teeth  should  be  thoroughly  brushed  twice 
a  day,  just  after  arising  in  the  morning  and  just  before 
retiring  at  night.  Brushing  after  each  meal  is  desirable 
but  not  really  necessary.  After  the  brushing  is  completed 
the  mouth  should  be  rinsed  by  taking  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water  into  the  mouth,  closing  the  lips  and  then  forc- 
ing the  water  back  and  forth  through  the  spaces  between  the 
teeth.  For  the  removal  of  food  particles  from  between  the  teeth, 
after  eating,  the  floss  silk  that  is  sold  for  the  purpose  is  excel- 
lent, although  there  is  no  particular  objection  to  the  use  of  a 
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quill  toothpick,  or  a  fine,  smooth  wooden  one,  provided  care  is 
taken  not  to  wound  the  gum.  Finally,  as  part  of  the  routine 
care  of  the  mouth,  it  should  be  thoroughly  examined  once  or 
twice  a  year  by  a  competent  dentist  and  given  such  attention 
as  may  be  needed. 


THE  DUTY  AND  HAPPINESS  OF 
CULTURE 

*William  P.  Sternberg,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
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PROMINENT  educator  once  said  that  "he  teaches  to 
y\  good  purpose  who  inspires  the  love  of  excellence, 

and  who  sends  his  pupils  forth  from  the  school's 
narrow  walls  with  such  desire  for  self-improvement 
that  the  whole  world  becomes  to  them  a  university. ' ' 
But  he  teaches  to  better  purpose  who  fills  his  pupils 
not  only  with  a  desire  for  betterment,  but  also  with  a 
consciousness  that  he  has  a  duty  of  ceaseless  self-im- 
provement ;  for  then  only  do  we  move  forward  with  certain  step 
when  we  know  that  the  command  comes  from  God.  If,  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  ideals,  we  are  inspired  by  a  sense  of  duty,  our 
effort  is  ennobled;  and  the  more  we  strive  after  perfection, 
recognizing  God  as  our  goal,  the  easier  and  the  more  pleasant 
does  the  performance  of  this  duty  become.  Thus,  Wordsworth, 
in  his  ' '  Ode  to  Duty ' '  exclaims : 

"Stern  law-giver!  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace; 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 

As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face. 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 

And  fragrance  in  thy  footing -treads." 

When  we  understand  that  God  has  made  progress  the  law 
of  life,  then  we  feel  that  not  to  grow  is  not  to  live ;  we  become 
lovers  of  perfection;  we  cherish  every  talent  that  he  has  given 
us ;  and  we  strive  to  cultivate  the  powers  that  go  to  the  making 
of  a  man.  Then  we  are  not  content  to  become  rich  and  success- 
ful bankers,  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors;  but,  considering  our 
special  business  or  professional  work  only  a  part  of  our  life- 
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work,  we  aim  to  become  noble  and  enlightened  men.  Our  final 
aim  in  all  our  work  is  "not  to  have  more,  but  to  be  more;  not 
for  higher  place,  but  for  greater  worth;  not  for  fame,  but  for 
wisdom. ' ' 

It  may  be  that  this  conception  of  self -culture  as  a  duty  is 
not  in  entire  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  of  our 
country.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  men,  and  even  of  pro- 
fessional men  (miserabile  dictu)  go  through  life  and  never  pursue 
systematically  any  aim  except  that  of  success  in  their  chosen 
field  of  action.  Many  even  confine  their  efforts  to  the  attain- 
ment of  financial  success.    They  remind  us  of  Milton's  lines: 

"Mammon  led  them  on; 
Mammon  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  Heaven ;  for  even  in  Heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoyed 
In  vision  beatific.,, 

Attention  has  so  frequently  been  called  to  the  dominance  of 
commercialism  in  American  ideals  that  the  reference  has  now 
become  rather  trite.  Ashton  C.  Shallenberger  said  in  one  of  his 
speeches  that  the  United  States  was  the  greatest  commercial 
power  in  the  world,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  produce  a 
poet  like  Shakespeare  or  Burns  or  an  artist  like  Michael 
Angelo,  but  that  we  have  been  able  to  produce  men  who  could 
pile  more  dollars  on  top  of  one  another  than  could  the  men  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  indeed  to  be  feared  that  in  no 
other  country  on  earth  can  Mammon  claim  such  a  numerous 
and  faithful  following.  "Frenzied  finance' '  is  a  term  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  American  money  market.  The  spirit  of 
our  day  and  country  judges  a  man's  worth  by  the  splendour  of 
his  material  surroundings,  and  never  inquires  what  kind  of 
soul  it  is  that  dwells  in  that  environment.  It  continually  asks 
how  it  can  get  money  and  position  and  never  inquires  how  it 
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can  get  wisdom  and  largeness  of  life.  We  send  our  children 
to  school  not  in  order  that  they  may  become  cultured  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  conscious  of  their  duties  to  God,  to  society  and 
to  themselves,  not  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  juster  and 
profounder  views  of  life,  not  in  order  that  they  may  beautify 
their  souls,  not  in  order  that  they  may  learn  what  is  great  and 
good  in  the  human  heart,  not  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to 
understand  and  appreciate  intellectual  and  moral  excellence 
and  frame  their  lives  accordingly — not  for  any  of  these  purposes 
does  America  primarily  send  her  children  to  school,  but  in 
order  that  they  may  learn  the  art  of  self-preservation,  how 
to  live  long,  and  amass  wealth. 

But  if  all  this  is  true,  the  duty  of  the  chosen  few  becomes 
plainer  and  more  urgent,  because  the  country's  need  for  them 
is  greater.  And  let  no  man  say  that  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  this  ideal  have  no  power  for  good.  Who  will  measure 
the  leavening  power  of  one  life  attuned  to  high  ideals  f  It  is  a 
force  that  continues  to  operate  long  after  the  cause  which  set 
it  in  motion  has  ceased  to  exist.    The  poet  tells  us : 

"The  smallest  bark  of  life's  tempestuous  ocean 
Will  leave  a  track  behind  forever  more, 

The  lightest  wave  of  influence  once  in  motion 
Extends  and  widens  to  the  eternal  shore.' ' 

Who  will  deny  that  the  influence  of  one  good  character,  exerted 
through  the  life-time  of  one  man  will  contribute  more  certainly 
and  more  effectively  to  the  advantage  of  humanity  than  the 
bloodstained  victories  of  the  warrior  or  the  noisy  words  of  the 
haughty  orator  or  statesman.  In  Tennyson 's  metrical  narrative, 
"The  Princess,"  there  is  the  familiar  poem  in  which  he  draws 
the  picture  of  a  feudal  castle.  He  tells  us  that  he  hears  the 
bugle  call,  which  sets  all  the  wild  echoes  flying.  The  echoes  keep 
rolling  on  from  cliff  to  cliff,  from  mountain  to  mountain  until 
at  last  they  die  away  into  unending  distance.    So  our  characters 
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have  their  echoes  that  go  on  reacting  on  our  fellowmen  until 
the  end  of  time. 

"0  love  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 
They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river, 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
They  grow  forever  and  forever.' ' 

We  do  not  travel  far  on  the  road  to  self -culture,  however, 
before  it  ceases  to  be  felt  as  a  duty  and  becomes  a  perennial 
source  of  pleasure.  ' '  An  enlightened  mind, ' '  it  has  been  said,  * l  is 
like  a  fair  and  pleasant  friend  who  comes  to  cheer  us  in  every 
hour  of  loneliness  and  gloom ;  it  is  like  noble  birth  which  admits 
to  all  best  company;  it  is  like  wealth  which  surrounds  us  with 
whatever  is  rarest  and  most  precious;  it  is  like  virtue  which 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  light  and  serenity,  and  is  itself  enough 
for  itself.  Whatever  our  labors,  our  cares,  our  disappointments, 
a  free  and  open  mind,  by  holding  us  in  communion  with  the  high- 
est and  the  fairest,  will  fill  the  soul  with  strength  and  joy." 

Culture  transforms  the  world  in  which  we  live,  it  makes  us 
more  keenly  alive  to  the  divine  beauty  that  rests  on  the  face 
of  Nature,  by  teaching  us  to  look  through  Nature  up  to  God. 
"It  is  defective  intellect,  the  warp  of  ignorance  and  sin,  which 
hides  from  human  eyes  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  world." 

"Earth's  crammed  with  Heaven, 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God, 
But  only  he  who  sees,  takes  oif  his  shoes. " 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  thrilling  adventures  with 
which  we  meet  in  this  pursuit  of  excellence,  is  the  discovery  of  new 
worlds, — realms  of  whose  existence  we  had  not  dreamed.  What 
a  world  of  new  thought  and  ideas  came  to  us  when  we  first  be- 
gan to  study  the  lives  and  achievements  of  Titian,  Raphael  and 
Fra  Angelico ;  what  a  vast  realm  opened  itself  to  our  delighted 
view  when  we  first  began  to  study  the  life  and  works  of  Richard 
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Wagner;  what  a  wealth  of  new  aspirations  and  new  views  of 
life  came  to  us  when  we  first  began  to  commune  with  the  soul 
of  St.  Theresa.  The  experience  of  Goethe  on  reading  Shake- 
speare and  that  of  Keats  on  reading  Homer,  is  to  some  ex- 
tent the  same  sweet  surprise  that,  at  various  times,  thrills 
the  heart  of  every  lover  of  culture.  It  was  on  October  14,  1771, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  Shakespeare  celebration  which  Goethe 
had  arranged  in  his  own  home,  that  he  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
oration  on  the  great  dramatist,  and,  concerning  his  own  ex- 
perience, he  said  (not  having  a  translation  at  hand,  I  venture 
upon  one  of  my  own) :  "The  first  page  that  I  read  made  me 
his  captive  forever,  and  when  I  finished  the  piece  I  felt  like  a 
person  born  blind  who  had  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  acquired 
the  use  of  his  eyes.  I  knew,  I  felt  most  clearly,  that  my  ex- 
istence had  been  broadened  and  extended  infinitely."  What 
Keats  experienced  when  he  first  read  Homer,  he  tells  us  in 
those  familiar  lines: 

"Then  I  felt  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken, 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise, 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

Thus  culture  frees  us  from  old  prejudices,  enlarges  our  range 
of  thought  and  broadens  our  sympathies.  The  cultured  mind 
enters  with  equal  ease  into  the  philosopher's  thought,  the  poet's 
vision,  the  ecstasy  of  the  saint.  ' l  It  welcomes  every  truth,  feels 
the  power  of  every  kind  of  beauty,  gives  homage  to  every  kind 
of  goodness." 

In  view  of  all  this  how  unwise  it  would  be  for  us  to  con- 
fine our  life's  interest  to  those  things  that  may  be  found  upon 
the  daily  market.  There  are  many  things  that  money  can  buy, 
but  precisely  those  things  that  make  life  valuable  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  wealth.    If  our  sympathies  are  few,  money  cannot 
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help  us ;  if  our  souls  are  dull,  money  cannot  help  us ;  if  we  are 
in  need  of  a  word  of  kindness,  gold  cannot  buy  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  our  sympathies  are  few,  culture  will  enlarge 
their  range;  if  the  circle  of  our  interests  is  small,  culture  will 
multiply  and  intensify  them ;  if  our  souls  are  dull  and  unmoved 
in  the  presence  of  what  is  great  and  good,  culture  will  open  it 
to  the  influence  of  all  that  is  true  and  good  and  beautiful.  Lin- 
coln issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  abolished  slav- 
ery in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  another  kind  of  slavery 
which  has  not  been  abolished.  It  is  the  slavery  of  the  soul.  We 
are  slaves  to  narrow-mindedness,  culture  will  set  us  free;  we 
are  slaves  to  hasty  criticism,  culture  will  set  us  free;  we  are 
slaves  to  prejudice,  slaves  to  the  "Almighty  Dollar/ '  culture 
will  set  us  free.  Elated,  the  lover  of  excellence  continually 
addresses  to  himself  that  sublime  exhortation  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes : 

"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll, 

Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past, 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  Heaven  by  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  comment,  in  passing,  on  the  means 
of  acquiring  culture.  This  is  chiefly  through  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, history,  literature,  art,  and  religion.  Concerning  phi- 
losophy we  recall  Milton's  familiar  lines: 

"How  charming  is  divine  philosophy! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Appolo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.' ' 
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And  history,  it  has  been  eloquently  said,  "brings  us  into  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  men  that  have  ever  lived;  it  shows  us 
their  mightiest  achievements,  and  thus  it  rouses  our  whole  be- 
ing. It  sets  the  mind  aglow,  it  awakens  enthusiasm,  it  fires  the 
imagination.  We  mingle  with  the  makers  of  the  world,  we 
hear  them  speak,  we  see  them  act,  we  catch  the  spirit  of  their 
lofty  purpose,  their  high  and  noble  eloquence.  When  we  drink 
deeply  of  the  wisdom  that  history  teaches,  we  come  to  under- 
stand that  truth  and  justice,  heroism  and  religion,  which  are  the 
virtues  of  the  greatest  men,  may  be  ours  as  easily  as  theirs; 
that  opportunity  for  true  men  is  always  present,  and  that  the 
task  for  each  one  of  us  is  as  sacred  and  important  as  any  which 
has  ever  been  entrusted  to  the  human  mind  and  will.  Our 
thought  is  widened,  our  hearts  are  strengthened,  and  when  we 
have  learned  to  be  at  home  with  lofty  and  generous  natures  the 
heroic  mood  becomes  natural  to  us." 

Concerning  literature,  and  more  particularly  poetry,  Words- 
worth, himself  one  of  the  very  great  poets,  conscious  of  his  high 
commission,  says  that  it  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all 
knowledge.  Bishop  Spalding,  another  poet,  says  that  it  is 
the  impassioned  expression  which  is  on  the  face  of  nature. 
Shakespeare,  the  myriad-minded,  says : 

"The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling 

Doth  glance  from  Heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  Heaven ; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

In  this  connection  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  without  religion  there  can  be  no  culture,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  has  been  used  throughout  this  discussion. 
Without  religion,  there  can  be  no  enlargement  of  the  inner 
life,  no  response  to  that  great  command  of  love  which  is  at  the 
center  of  Christianity;  there  can  be  no  earnest  striving  for 
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betterment,  mental  and  moral,  no  real  progress  towards  spir- 
itual perfection.  He  who  possesses  merely  intellectual  acumen 
is  no  more  entitled  to  be  called  cultured,  than  the  piano  player 
who  has  acquired  merely  digital  dexterity  is  entitled  to  be  called 
a  musician.  He  who  excludes  religion  from  his  scheme  of  cul- 
ture would  have  no  appreciation,  for  instance,  of  such  a  book 
as  Eev.  Walter  Elliott's  "The  Spiritual  Life."  He  would  be 
repelled  by  the  very  first  chapters  on  "Holy  Retirement"  and 
"Approving  the  Better  Things."  And  yet  man's  best  life 
goes  on  within  himself:  his  heart  is  the  world's  real  battle- 
ground. The  Gettysburgs  and  Waterloos  of  the  heart  are 
more  significant  in  the  development  of  our  civilization  and 
Christianity  than  the  bloodiest  battle  ever  fought  on  the  field 
of  glory. 

Thus  culture,  a  duty  whose  burden  grows  lighter  as  the 
years  go  by  and  which  becomes  a  source  of  happiness,  enriching 
and  beautifying  our  lives,  is  a  never-ending  pursuit  of  excellence, 
an  insatiable  yearning  for  the  Infinite.  It  means  ceaseless 
growth  toward  God.  This  is  the  law  of  progress,  the  law  of 
human  life,  and  in  its  sanction,  art,  philosophy  and  religion 
concur.    Dulcissima  vita  sentire  in  dies  se  fieri  meliorem. 

"Upward  to  move  along  a  Godward  way, 
Where  love  and  knowledge  still  increase, 

And  clouds  and  darkness  yield  to  growing  day, 
Is  more  than  wealth  or  fame  or  peace. 

No  other  blessing  shall  I  ever  ask. 

This  is  the  best  that  life  can  give ; 
This  only  is  the  soul's  immortal  task 

For  which  'tis  worth  the  pain  to  live." 
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jBE-SHS 


OMEONE  has  remarked,  "Of  the  making  of  books 
^  there  is  no  end,"  and  any  author  may  well  hesitate 

to  cast  his  tome  adrift  on  the  sea  of  printer's  ink 
which  has  borne  so  many  efforts  into  the  dark  caves 
of  oblivion.  Now-a-days  publishers  are  wont  to 
conduct  a  sort  of  straw  vote  on  the  popularity  of 
books  of  certain  types  and  through  the  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  "best  sellers"  the  literary  worker  may 
glean  some  data  upon  which  to  determine  in  advance  the  stand- 
ard to  which  he  must  conform  if  he  would  win  the  temporary, 
though  tempting,  honor  of  successful  writing,  according  to  cur- 
rent notions.  No  one  thinks,  though,  that  to  have  scored  a 
"best  seller' '  is  to  have  earned  a  place  in  the  sun,  for  few  of 
the  books  which  have  achieved  even  this  passing  distinction  will 
be  read  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  if,  instead  of  trying 
to  hit  the  popular  fancy,  one  wanders  into  technical  fields,  his 
chances  for  even  a  big  temporary  success  are  minimized  a  thous- 
and-fold, if  success  be  judged  by  circulation.  Only  he  who  does 
his  technical  task  extraordinarily  well  may  hope  to  see  his  work 
pushed  through  successive  editions  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
a  hungry  public,  and  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that 
scarcely  more  than  one  technical  book  in  a  hundred  years 
achieves  anything  like  a  really  big  circulation.  The  technical 
writer  who  would  thus  succeed  must  express  big  thoughts  un- 
commonly well  if  he  would  count  his  readers  by  the  thousands. 
It  is  always  interesting  when  one  finds  such  a  book  to  learn 
something  more  about  it  and  particularly  about  the  author — 
hence  these  few  lines  on  the  writer  of  the  great  law  classic, 
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(The  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England), — Sir  William 
Blackstone. 

It  has  been,  for  many  years,  quite  the  custom  to  refer  to 
lawyers,  particularly  to  law  students,  as  disciples  of  Black- 
stone  or  as  Blackstonians,  and  the  non-professional  public  may 
well  wonder  at  the  common  use  of  these  expressions,  particularly 
if,  upon  investigation,  it  is  found  that  the  term  is  applied  alike 
to  English  and  American  students,  and  that,  too,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Commentaries  have  long  since  lost  their  vogue 
as  a  foundation  for  legal  education.  There  is  no  question  that 
for  at  least  a  hundred  years  these  books  were  the  basis  of  the 
American  lawyer's  education,  or  that  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  they  played  a  similar  part  in  the  education  of  the 
English  lawyer.  Probably  no  other  law  book  has  ever  attained 
so  large  a  circulation,  at  least  during  the  more  than  one  hundred 
years  of  its  most  marked  popularity.  Whence  this  record  came 
may  become  more  apparent  as  these  lines  proceed. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  was  born  July  10th,  1723,  in  Cheap- 
side.  His  father,  Charles  Blackstone,  a  silk-man  and  bowyer  of  Lon- 
don, died  some  months  before  William  was  born  and  his  mother 
died  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old.  He  and  his  two 
brothers  were  then  placed  under  the  control  of  their  maternal 
uncle,  Dr.  Thomas  Bigg,  an  eminent  London  surgeon.  When 
seven  years  old,  William  was  put  to  school  at  the  Charterhouse 
and  in  1735,  on  the  nomination  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  ad- 
mitted upon  the  foundation  of  that  institution, — in  other  words, 
he  was  accepted  as  a  charity  student  just  as  had  been  before 
him  a  number  of  eminent  scholars  and  prominent  literary  men 
including  the  essayists,  Addison  and  Steele.  Blackstone  was 
particularly  successful  with  the  classics  and  composed  some 
Latin  stanzas  on  Milton.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
Pembroke  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  remained  until  1744,  when 
he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College  on  a  scholarship 
which  he  had  won.  In  1741,  being  at  the  time  eighteen  years  old, 
he  was  entered  as  a  student  of  law  in  the  Inns  of  Court  at  the  Mid- 
dle Temple  and  from  then  until  1744  he  divided  his  time  between 
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his  university  studies  at  Oxford  and  his  law  studies  at  the  Mid- 
dle Temple.  In  1746,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  having  in  1745  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  In  1750  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law  and  in  1753,  having  then  been  in  practice  for  seven 
years  in  London,  he  determined  to  retire  to  an  academic  life, 
continuing  to  practice,  however,  as  a  Provincial  Counsel.  In 
London  he  had  not  been  successful.  One  of  his  American  biog- 
raphers says  of  him:  "His  disposition  was  doubtless  rather 
academical  than  contentious. ' ' 

Shortly  after  he  took  his  Bachelor  degree  he  acted  as 
Bursar  of  Oxford  and  performed  his  duties  so  well  that  before 
he  finished  his  term  he  had  straightened  out  the  university's 
badly  confused  accounts  and  had  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  his 
successors,  a  treatise  on  the  l  i  Keeping  of  College  Accounts. ' ' 

One  of  the  illuminating  incidents  in  Blackstone 's  career, 
showing  as  it  does  his  independence,  arose  in  connection  with 
his  candidacy  for  the  Chair  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford  in  1753. 
Mr.  Murray,  afterward  Lord  Mansfield,  had  recommended  Black- 
stone  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  the  appointment  and  the 
Duke,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  Blackstone 's  political  support, 
said  to  him :  '  l  Sir,  I  can  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  your  friend, 
Mr.  Murray,  as  to  your  giving  law  lectures  in  a  style  most  ben- 
ficial  to  the  students,  and  I  daresay  I  may  safely  rely  on  you 
whenever  anything  in  the  political  hemisphere  is  agitated  in 
the  university  that  you  will  exert  yourself  in  our  behalf. ' '  The 
answer  was :  ' '  Your  Grace  may  be  assured  that  I  will  discharge 
my  duties  in  giving  law  lectures  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability." 
"Ay,  Ay,"  replied  the  Duke,  "and  your  duties  in  the  other 
branch,  too  ? ' '  Blackstone  declined  to  commit  himself  and  there- 
fore was  not  given  the  appointment. 

Before  he  returned  to  Oxford  Blackstone  had  planned  his 
lectures  on  the  Laws  of  England  and  on  June  23,  1753,  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  was  posted  at  the  university: 

' l  In  Michaelmas  Term  next  will  begin  a  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  Laws  of  England  by  Dr.  Blackstone  of  All  Souls  College. 
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This  course  is  calculated  not  only  for  the  use  of  such  Gentle- 
men of  the  University,  as  are  more  immediately  designed  for 
the  profession  of  the  Common  Law;  but  of  such  others  also, 
as  are  desirous  to  be  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  Policy  of  their  own  Country. 

To  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  lay  down  a  general  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  the  Laws  of  England ;  to  deduce  their  history ; 
to  enforce  and  illustrate  their  leading  rules  and  fundamental 
principles;  and  to  compare  them  with  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  other  nations ;  without  entering  into  practical  niceties,  or  the 
minute  distinctions  of  particular  cases. 

The  course  will  be  completed  in  one  year ;  and,  for  greater 
convenience,  will  be  divided  into  four  parts;  of  which  the  first 
will  begin  to  be  read  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  November,  and  be 
continued  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
term ;  and  the  following  parts  will  be  read  in  order,  one  in  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  terms. 

Such  gentlemen  as  propose  to  attend  this  course  (the  ex- 
pense of  which  will  be  six  guineas)  are  desired  to  give  their 
names  to  the  Reader  some  time  in  the  month  of  October. ' ' 

Though  only  thirty  years  old  when  he  commenced  the  de- 
livery of  these  lectures,  Blackstone  soon  attracted  wide-spread 
attention  and  in  1758  was  elected  as  the  first  occupant  of  the 
Vinerian  Professorship  of  Law  which  had  been  established 
through  a  bequest  of  the  author  of  Viner's  Abridgement. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  Blackstone  's  work.  The  English  law 
writers  were  not  numerous  and  there  was  not  in  existence  at 
his  time  a  practical  compendium  of  England's  law,  great  as 
the  need  for  such  a  work  was.  Glanville  's  Tractatus  de  Legibus 
Angliae,  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  attempted  to  cover  only 
the  ancient  actions  and  the  writs  then  in  use — it  was  not  a  gen- 
eral law  book.  Bracton  's  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Angliae, 
also  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  gave  a  complete  view  of 
the  law  in  all  its  titles  as  of  the  time  when  he  wrote  but  it  had 
not  been  brought  down  to  date.  Littleton's  famous  Book  of 
Tenures,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  special  treatise 
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on  real  estate,  and  though  Lord  Bacon,  another  of  England's 
great  law  writers,  had  prepared  a  number  of  tracts  on  the  law 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  had  not  been  able  to  secure  King 
James '  co-operation  in  compiling  a  Digest  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Statute  and  Common  Law  of  England,  and  his  work 
was  therefore  fragmentary.  Lord  Coke's  Institutes,  composed 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  were  devoted  largely  to  a  com- 
mentary on  Littleton's  Tenures  and  to  the  Statutes  beginning 
with  Magna  Charta  and  coming  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  third  and  fourth  parts  of  his  work,  treating  of  High  Trea- 
son and  other  Pleas  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  History  and  An- 
tiquity of  the  English  Courts,  did  not  supply  the  need  for  a 
general  book  on  the  law.  Thoroughly  trained  in  the  schools, 
splendidly  adapted  for  his  task  and  full  of  ambition,  Blackstone 
gave  himself  unrelentingly  to  the  preparation  of  his  lectures 
which  were  subsequently  published  in  four  volumes,  the  first 
of  which  appeared  in  1765,  and  the  last  in  1769. 

The  Oxford  lectures  brought  Blackstone  into  national  re- 
nown and  assured  his  success  at  the  bar.  In  1759  he  returned 
to  London  and  resumed  his  practice,  still  continuing,  however, 
to  read  his  lectures  at  Oxford  each  year.  In  1761  he  was  made 
King's  Counsel,  and  was  married  to  Sarah  Clitherow  of  Bos- 
ton House,  Middlesex.  A  short  time  after  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall  at  Oxford,  and  in  1768  he  was  made 
Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Solicitor  General  to  the  Queen, 
and  was  offered  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland — this  latter  honor  he  declined.  In 
1766  he  resigned  his  Oxford  appointment  and  four  years  later 
was  offered  the  position  of  Solicitor  General  but  declined.  He 
was  knighted  by  the  King  and  made  a  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  and  a  few  months  later  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  served  in  Parliament  and  was  twice  elected  but  did 
not  enjoy  his  work  there  as  he  did  not  have  the  qualities  that 
make  for  success  in  the  heat  of  public  debate. 

An  incident  in  connection  with  Blackstone 's  appointment 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  throws  an  interesting  side-light 
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on  his  character.  After  he  had  been  appointed  and  had  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  his  appointment,  but  before  his 
patent  had  been  issued,  Blackstone  was  approached  by  Mr. 
Justice  Yates,  who  expressed  a  great  desire,  because  of  physical 
infirmity,  to  have  a  seat  in  the  Common  Pleas.  Blackstone  gave 
way  and  took  a  seat  on  the  King's  Bench  instead;  within  a  few 
months  after  his  appointment  to  the  Common  Pleas,  however, 
Mr.  Justice  Yates  died,  and  Blackstone  was  then  given,  for  the 
second  time,  the  position  which  he  had  desired.  During  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  discharge 
of  his  judicial  duties  and  in  conjunction  with  John  Howard,  he 
labored  for  the  reform  of  the  prison  system  of  his  day.  He  died 
February  14, 1780,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

Blackstone  wrote,  in  addition  to  his  Commentaries,  An  Essay 
on  Collateral  Consanguinity,  in  1750 ;  An  Analysis  of  the  Laws  of 
England  based  on  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Analysis  of  the  Civil 
Part  of  the  Law,  in  1754;  Considerations  on  Copy-Holders  in  1758 
he  prepared  an  edition  of  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Forest  in  1759 ;  in  1762  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Descents  in  Fee  Simple,  and  in  the  same  year  two  volumes 
entitled  Law  Tracts;  he  was  also  the  editor  of  twenty  volumes 
of  reports  of  cases  decided  in  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas.  He  made  a  number  of  contributions  to  the 
political  literature  of  his  time  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  Com- 
mentaries rather  than  upon  any  of  these  other  writings  or  upon 
his  work  as  a  judge.  One  of  Blackstone 's  American  biographers 
says :  ' '  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence 
of  Blackstone 's  work  on  the  bar  or  on  the  course  of  legal  de- 
velopment in  this  country.  Its  success  was  instantaneous.  Two 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  fourth  and  concluding  volume 
of  the  work  in  England,  it  was  republished  in  Philadelphia  and 
it  is  said  that  2,500  copies  of  the  book  were  immediately  absorbed 
in  the  colonies  before  the  out-break  of  the  Revolution.  Ed- 
mund Burke,  in  a  celebrated  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1775,  asserted  that  nearly  as  many  copies  of  the 
Commentaries  had  been  sold  in  the  colonies  as  in  England. 
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From  its  appearance  it  was  the  favorite,  if  not  the  only  text- 
book of  the  American  student  and  came  to  be  regarded  by  the 
Courts  as  well  as  the  legal  profession  not  only  as  an  indispens- 
able means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  as  the  final 
and  authoritative  statement  of  its  rules  and  principles. ' '  Profes- 
sor Maitland  said  of  Blackstone:  "Brackton  was  rivalled  by 
no  English  juridical  writer  till  Blackstone  arose  five  centuries 
afterward.  Twice  in  the  history  of  England  has  an  English- 
man had  the  motive,  the  courage,  the  power  to  write  a  great, 
readable,  reasonable  book  about  English  law  as  a  whole." 

Despite  the  instantaneous  success  which  Blackstone 's  Com- 
mentaries achieved,  there  were  not  wanting  critics  a-plenty  who 
found  fault  with  the  lectures  particularly  because  they  saw  in 
them  a  carefully  studied  effort  to  promote  the  Tory  cause.  His 
ablest  critic  was  one  of  his  own  pupils,  Jeremy  Bentham,  who 
as  a  boy  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  first  heard  Black- 
stone at  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Bentham  published 
his  famous  "Fragment  on  Government"  of  which  Professor 
Dicey  said,  "It  is  the  most  trenchant  critique  ever  penned  by  a 
youthful  pupil  on  the  doctrines  of  a  celebrated  teacher  whose 
dogmas  were  accepted  by  the  learned  world  as  profound  truths. 
The  Fragment  which  was  merely  a  small  part  of  an  intended 
comment  on  the  Commentaries  is  open  to  criticism  but  it  was 
an  attack  which  achieved  complete  success.  It  proved  once  and 
for  all  that  Blackstone  had  met  with  a  controversialist  of  im- 
mense dialectical  power  and  that  the  commentator,  though  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  a  great  man  of  letters,  was  a  lax  think- 
er. The  Fragment,  published  anonymously,  startled  the  learned 
world."  Bentham  felt  that  the  Commentaries  were  written  for 
the  express  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  old  order  and  thus 
preventing  the  improvement  of  the  law.  He  looked  upon  Black- 
stone as  an  enemy  of  progress.  He  said  of  him:  "Such  an 
enemy  it  has  been  my  misfortune  (and  not  mine  only)  to  see, 
or  fancy  at  least  I  saw,  in  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England,  an  author  whose  works 
have  had  beyond  comparison  a  more  extensive  circulation,  have 
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obtained  a  greater  share  of  esteem,  of  applause  and  consequently 
of  influence,  (and  that  by  a  title  on  many  grounds  so  indis- 
putable), than  any  other  writer  who  on  that  subject  has  ever 
appeared. "  Professor  Jones  says  of  Bentham's  criticism, 
"Now,  to  us,  in  calm  retrospect  no  sinister  motives  canbe  imputed 
to  Blackstone;  no  man  more  than  he  ever  thought  to  serve  his 
country  well.  Love  of  English  freedom,  detestation  of  foreign 
despotism  were  his  basic  motives.  He  had  with  him  Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire,  Chatham,  Burke.  His  was  the  most  kindly, 
charitable  disposition.  He  studied  and  strove  for  in  his  own 
way  the  amelioration  of  the  laws.  He  was  a  philanthropist.  In 
the  contemporary  review  of  Blackstone  and  his  Commentaries 
in  The  Annual  Register,  it  is  said  that  'his  unbounded  phil- 
anthropy and  the  eloquence  and  tenderness  with  which  he  pleads 
the  cause  of  humanity  must  always  procure  him  the  most  fav- 
orable reception.'  We  remember  how  he  refused  to  surrender 
his  political  independence  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  was 
neither  a  Tory  nor  a  bigot.  He  believed  in  civil  and  religious 
freedom  as  understood  in  England  and  as  interpreted  by 
Locke '." 

One  result  of  the  criticism  launched  against  Blackstone 's 
work  not  only  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  but  also  by  John  Austin 
and  the  Utilitarian  School  of  Economic  Thinkers  was  the  neglect, 
not  to  say  contempt,  with  which  his  great  work  was  for  many 
years  treated  in  England.  A  change  came,  however,  with  the 
development  of  the  later  school  of  Historical  Jurisprudence  and 
though  the  Commentaries  will  never  again  hold  the  predominant 
position  which  they  once  enjoyed  not  only  in  England  but  also  in 
every  English-speaking  country,  they  must  nevertheless  for  all 
time  be  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  in 
the  legal  literature  of  any  people.  For  the  most  part  the  law 
schools  no  longer  use  the  Commentaries  as  the  basis  of  their 
instruction  for  the  obvious  reason  that  much  of  what  Black- 
stone wrote  is  now  obsolete,  but  he  would  be  a  short-sighted 
critic,  indeed,  who  would  seek  to  discount  the  wide-spread  in- 
fluence which  these  Commentaries  have  had  upon  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  common  law  in  America.  That  these  lectures  begun 
by  a  young  man  of  thirty  should  have  played  so  large  a  part  in 
the  growth  of  the  common  law  lends  a  distinct  interest  to  the 
Commentaries  and  makes  the  triumph  of  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  the  more  unique.  His  work  has  gone  the  way  of  all  other 
human  undertakings — the  flood-tide  of  its  value  and  popularity 
inevitably  waned  but  to  this  young  Oxford  lecturer  who  found 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  London  unsatisfactory  and  even 
disappointing,  we  must  always  pay  high  tribute  for  the  epoch- 
making  contribution  which  he  made  to  the  world's  legal  liter- 
ature through  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
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HE  Yellowstone  National  Park,  created  by  act  of 
Congress  of  March  1st,  1872,  is  located  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest  portion  of  Wyoming.  It  is  the 
largest  of  our  National  Parks.  It  is  a  wild,  mountain- 
ous region  existing  in  its  natural  state  and  embraces 
2,143,700  acres — approximately  fifty-four  miles  east 
and  west  and  sixty-two  miles  north  and  south.  In 
general  feature  it  presents  a  broad  plateau  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  indicative  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion. The  valleys  are  broad  and  well  watered  by  streams,  while 
the  mountains  are  clad  in  pine  of  the  richest  green.  This  high 
central  ground  is  surrounded  generally  by  mountain  ranges 
towering  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plateau. 

A  large  lake,  fifteen  by  twenty  miles,  the  like  of  which  there 
is  but  one  in  the  world  at  such  an  altitude;  geysers  expressive 
of  wonder,  power  and  beauty,  which  throw  streams  of  boiling 
water  one  to  one  hundred  fifty  feet  into  space;  hot  pools,  un- 
rivalled for  shape,  coloring  and  magnitude ;  terraces  over  which 
hot  water  continually  trickles — wonders  in  color,  construction 
and  magnitude;  a  gorgeously  colored  canyon  twelve  miles  in 
length;  snow-clad  peaks  projecting  above  the  forest  outlines 
of  the  mountain  ranges ;  waterfalls  from  fifty  to  three  hundred 
feet  in  depth;  cliffs  of  volcanic  glass,  streams  winding  in  and 
about  the  level  plains  or  mountain  gorges,  together  with  a  thou- 
sand other  natural  curiosities,  easily  warrant  the  name — the 
Wonderland  of  the  World. 

It  is  not  within  the  narrow  scope  of  the  present  paper  to 
describe  in  detail  any  of  these  wonderful  beauties,  because  that 
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SCENES  IN  YELLOWSTONE  PARK 


UPPER— Cleopatra's   Terrace. 
LOWER— Morning  Glory  Spring. 
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UPPER— Grand    Canyon    Hotel. 

LOWER — Yellowstone  Lake,  by  moonlight. 


Photo  by  Haynes,  Minneapolis 
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is  impossible.  Let  its  purpose  rather  be  to  indicate  generally 
the  management,  accommodation  and  points  of  interest  in  this 
recreation  spot. 

•The  season  opens  on  June  15th,  when  there  is  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  of  snow  upon  the  Continental  Divide,  and  closes  on 
September  15th,  when  the  skies  are  bluest  and  the  streams  clear- 
est. Railroads,  although  not  allowed  within  the  limits  of  the 
park,  are  constructed  within  easy  reach  of  the  transportation 
lines.  Upon  entering  the  park,  the  tourist  registers  with  either 
the  Hotel  Companies  or  the  Permanent  Camping  Companies, 
whereupon  he  is  carried  upon  regular  schedule  in  six,  four  or 
two-horse  coaches  on  his  trip  through  the  park. 

There  are  three  ways  of  seeing  Yellowstone.  The  hotels, 
seven  in  number,  beautifully  situated  and  modern  in  every 
respect,  afford  the  aristrocratic  traveler  a  first-class  accomo- 
dation. The  most  popular  way  is  the  Permanent  Camps — 
real  tent  cities  conveniently  located  near  the  various  points 
of  interest,  thereby  enabling  the  tourist,  or  "dude"  as  they 
are  called,  to  enjoy  not  only  the  scenery  but  the  experiences 
of  camp  life.  Automobiles  are  now  allowed  in  the  park  and  are 
becoming  more  popular  than  the  covered  wagon.  There  are 
especially  designated  spots  for  the  tourists,  all  of  them  within 
easy  reach  of  wood,  cold  streams  and  provisions.  There  seems 
little  danger  to  this  latter  class  of  sightseers  from  attack  by 
wild  animals.  The  bears  are  well  fed  at  the  camps  and  un- 
less molested  by  those  camera  fiends  who  strive  to  pose  their 
subjects,  are  harmless.  Two  or  three  instances  of  animal  at- 
tacks were  reported  during  the  current  season,  but  all  were 
under  aggravated  circumstances  and  in  violation  of  federal 
regulation. 

The  park  is  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  but  it  is  patroled  by  cavalrymen  under  the 
direction  and  command  of  an  army  officer.  These  are  assisted 
by  forest  rangers  and  civilian  scouts.  All  enforce  regulations, 
protect  the  park  from  vandalism  and  look  after  the  general 
welfare  of  the  tourists.     The  army  headquarters  are  stationed 
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at  Fort  Yellowstone,  near  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  not  far  from 
Gardiner,  Montana,  at  the  northern  entrance — subordinate 
soldier  stations  are  maintained  throughout  the  park;  each  has 
its  regular  corps  performing  their  prescribed  duties  the  year 
round. 

The  roads  are  well  constructed  and  within  easy  reach  of 
all  the  most  important  points  of  interest.  Bridges  of  concrete 
significant  of  strength  and  beauty,  span  the  streams.  The 
care  of  the  roads  and  bridges  is  under  the  corps  of  engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

Telephone  lines  and  mail  coaches  are  maintained,  so  a  per- 
son is  not  lost  entirely. 

Of  the  rivers  the  Yellowstone,  Gardiner,  Madison  and  Fire- 
hole  are  the  most  important.  In  their  clear  waters,  the  Grayling 
Loch  Leven  trout,  Lake  and  Eastern  Brook  trout  abound  plenti- 
fully. Fishing  is  by  special  permit  from  army  headquarters  and 
by  special  regulation  carried  on  under  very  humane  conditions. 
A  particular  method  of  catching  and  killing  the  fish,  together 
with  a  limit  as  to  size  and  number,  is  prescribed. 

Bird  life  in  the  park  is  not  very  plentiful.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  food,  as  there  are  few  berries  or  fruits  of 
the  small  variety — yet  many  birds  brave  even  the  cold  season. 
Ducks,  geese  and  other  water  foul  are,  however,  quite  numerous. 
Pelicans,  with  their  clumsy  beaks,  skim  the  waters  around 
the  lake  for  fish,  while  sea  gulls  and  fish  hawks  are  rivals  in 
the  art  of  fishing. 

Wild  animals  are  quite  numerous  and  tame.  Elk,  deer,  and 
antelope  thrive  in  great  numbers,  while  wild  moose,  bison, 
mountain  sheep,  black,  brown,  grizzly  and  silver-tip  bears; 
wolves,  coyotes,  mountain  lions  and  many  of  the  smaller,  fur- 
bearing  animals  may  be  seen.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  there 
is  little  danger  unless  curiosity  or  enthusiasm  carry  the  tourist 
beyond  the  prescribed  attitude.  Firearms,  except  when  obtained 
by  special  permit  under  cause  shown  for  their  use,  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  carried  by  the  tourist. 
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Bears  are  seen  daily  at  the  camps  and  garbage  dumps,  and 
some  excellent  pictures  are  obtained  at  these  places.  To  see  these 
bears  roaming  freely  about  is  one  of  the  thrills  of  the  sight-seer. 
In  the  wide,  graceful  plain  of  the  Hayden  Valley,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  river  flow,  it  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  thousands  of  yellowish  spots  moving  along — these 
are  elk  which  feed  in  this  great  prairie  land  throughout  the  year. 
Deer,  with  oftentimes  twin  fawns,  feed  in  the  thickets  by  the 
roadside  and  are  seen  at  close  range.  In  winter  the  animals 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  elements  gather  near  the  feeding- 
grounds  established  at  Fort  Yellowstone  and  Gardiner.  Here 
are  sheds  of  alfalfa  harvested  from  the  valleys  of  the  park. 
A  lover  of  wild  animals  would  be  well  paid  by  a  visit  to  either 
of  these  havens. 

But  what  makes  Yellowstone  the  most  wonderful  of  our 
national  parks  is  its  geysers  and  hot  pools.  There  is  no  other 
place  in  the  world  except  New  Zealand  and  Iceland  where  these 
phenomena  of  power  and  peculiarity  exist.  It  is  readily  con- 
ceded that  the  geysers  in  this  country  far  supersede  those  of 
the  northlands. 

Geysers  are  of  various  shapes — some  have  cones  about  their 
mouths  which  are  formed  by  a  deposit  of  minerals;  others  are 
simply  holes  in  the  ground  with  no  incrustation  about  the  edges. 
A  geyser  is  a  gnarled  and  twisted  tube  of  unknown  depth. 
These  tubes  lead  to  hot  lime  or  lava  beds  to  which  surface  water 
percolates.  This  water  is  heated  and  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
tube,  and  is  cooled  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  air  above. 
These  cooled  waters  come  into  contact  with  the  heated  waters 
lower  in  the  tube  causing  steam  to  form,  thus  pushing  the 
waters  to  the  earth's  surface  and  resulting  in  an  eruption.  To 
see  these  streams  of  boiling  water  shooting  into  space  at  heights 
of  one  to  two  hundred  feet  impresses  the  spectator  profoundly. 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  Old  Faithful  Geyser,  within 
view  of  the  splendid  rough  timber  hotel  that  bears  its  name,  is 
the  most  delightful  in  the  Upper  Basin.  Much  attention,  how- 
ever, attaches  to  the  Giant  Geyser.     This  geyser  plays  about 
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once  a  month  and  shoots  streams  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high 
— the  period  of  eruption  lasting  even  as  long  as  an  hour  and  three 
quarters.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  one  hundred  of  these 
active  geysers  in  the  three  geyser  basins  of  the  park.  Again 
there  are  hot  pools  whose  waters  are  almost  boiling.  Some 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  while  others  are  quiet.  All 
express  a  peculiar  beauty  as  the  names, — Mortar,  Morning-glory, 
Pearl,  Turquoise,  Prismatic,  Oakleaf,  Sapphire,  Black  Sand, 
Punch-Bowl,  and  Butterfly,  indicate. 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  near  the  north  entrance  of  the 
park  and  the  site  of  Fort  Yellowstone,  presents  a  picture  of 
beautiful  coloring.  Terraces  have  been  built  up  by  deposits 
of  calcium  carbonate  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  water.  This 
region  is  many  acres  in  extent.  These  pools  of  water  are  appar- 
ently boiling,  but  that  is  due  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  causes  the  surface  of  the  pools  to  become  greatly  agitated. 
The  boiling  point  in  this  region  is  200°  F.,  but  the  uniform  temp- 
erature of  the  pools  is  approximately  180°  F. 

The  coloring  of  this  region  is  unsurpassed  and  varies  from 
a  yellow  to  a  red,  with  occasional  streaks  of  green,  and,  although 
due  in  part  to  mineral  deposit  in  the  water,  is  nevertheless 
largely  and  mainly  attributable  to  a  low  form  of  vegetable  life 
that  grows  in  the  hot  water — known  as  the  algae.  This  algous 
growth  clings  to  the  edges  of  the  terraces  over  which  the  hot 
water  flows.  In  winter,  due  no  doubt,  to  the  cooling  of  the 
water,  this  coloring  is  lost ;  and  in  those  extinct  regions  the  ter- 
races built  up  are  crumbling,  and  are  chalky  white. 

Above  this  region  at  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet,  the  road 
winds  gracefully  through  the  Golden  Gate  at  the  edge  of  a  deep 
canyon,  the  walls  of  which  present  a  rich  golden  coloring,  rivalled 
only  by  that  of  the  Yellowstone  Canyon. 

Obsidian  Cliff  is  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  geologist.  This 
cliff  is  a  solid  mass  of  jet  black  glass,  presenting  a  splendid 
evidence  of  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  region.  This  spot,  so 
runs  the  story,  was  the  i  i  neutral  grounds ' '  for  the  Indians.  Here 
they  assembled  to  make  their  arrow  heads.     That  they  were 
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FIRST— Great  Falls,  From  below. 
SECOND— Giant  Geyser,  250  feet  . 
THIRD— Golden  Gate  Canyon  and  Viaduct. 
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a  durable  weapon  may  be  readily  understood  by  the  following 
narrative:  "The  government  in  building  a  road  around  this 
cliff  found  it  impossible  to  blast,  so  immensely  heated  fires  were 
built  thereby  causing  the  glass  to  flow.  Water  was  thrown  upon 
it,  breaking  it  and  solidifying  it  simultaneously.  In  this  novel 
way  what  is  perhaps  the  only  glass  road  in  the  world,  was  built. " 

Yellowstone  Lake  is  usually  seen  by  the  traveler  from  a 
high  road  leading  down  through  the  fir  trees  that  predominate  in 
this  region.  Its  waters  are  a  deep  blue  color  and  on  a  clear 
day  the  colors  change  when  viewed  at  different  heights  and 
angles.  Launches  are  maintained  at  Thumb  Station  to  trans- 
port the  traveler  to  the  mouth  of  the  river — a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  The  ride  is  a  relief  from  the  road  coaches  and  availed 
of  by  many. 

Twenty  miles  north  of  the  Lake  is  the  canyon  from  which 
the  park  takes  its  name.  The  average  depth  of  this  ravine 
for  a  distance  of  four  miles  is  1,200  feet.  The  walls  are  a 
bright  yellow  of  ryholite  formation.  There  are  several  points 
up  the  canyon,  principal  among  which  is  Inspiration  Point,  from 
which  a  general  view  of  the  canyon  may  be  obtained.  One 
seems  to  stand  entranced  while  looking  at  the  foaming  waters 
of  Lower  Falls  as  they  leap  over  the  rocky  gauge  to  a  level 
three  hundred  and  eight  feet  below.  To  many  this  canyon  appeals 
as  the  most  controlling  factor  in  the  beauty  of  the  park.  Many 
expressions  from  extensive  European  travelers  who  argue  that 
there  is  none  like  it  in  the  world  are  daily  heard. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  park  can  be  realized  from  read- 
ing the  books,  but,  like  all  great  creations  of  God,  it  must  be 
witnessed  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  If  the  present  paper 
shall  have  fostered  but  a  desire  to  see  this  wonderland  of 
America,  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  greatest  function. 
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If  there  is  one  subject  upon  which  all 
THE  SQUAKE  DEAL,     men  agree  it  is  the  Square  Deal.    In 

theory,  at  least,  every  one  champions 
the  square  deal  and  is  not  only  insistent  upon  it  for  himself  but, 
if  he  be  honest,  quite  willing  to  see  it  extended  to  others.  In 
practice,  however,  the  square  deal  often  assumes  apparently 
insurmountable  difficulties,  for  self-interest  seems  somehow  to 
thrust  its  awkward  form  in  the  way  of  our  giving  a  square  deal 
to  those  with  whom  we  contend  for  place.  Man's  inherent  love 
of  justice  all  too  often  conflicts  in  practice  with  the  principle 
which  makes  self-preservation  the  first  law  of  nature. 

The  business  man  who  clamors  loudly  for  a  square  deal 
may  forget  the  importance  of  it  if  the  tide  is  running  his  way, 
and  students  sometimes  overlook  the  fact  that  only  a  structure 
based  on  fair-dealing  will  endure.  In  the  competitions  of  the 
class-room,  no  less  than  in  the  contests  of  the  athletic  field,  self- 
interest  often  routs  fair  play. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  the  square  deal  in  stu- 
dent life  is  to  be  found  in  neglected  opportunities.  The  schools 
are  society  's  means  of  making  available  to  the  young  generation 
the  ripe  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  past  and  society  may 
therefore  well  demand  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  student 
body  in  carrying  out  the  program  of  the  schools.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  if  all  of  the  students  in  any  university  or  college 
would  conscientiously  give  themselves  for  one  school  year  to 
the  work  of  the  class-room  and  would  strive  with  all  their  power 
to  respond  to  the  teachings  of  society's  representatives — the 
faculty — such  a  record  of  scholastic  achievement  as  has  never 
been  made  would  be  scored.  Not  only  that,  but  such  a  founda- 
tion as  has  never  been  laid  would  be  prepared  for  the  success 
of  both  the  school  and  its  students  and  the  succeeding  years' 
work  would  thereby  become  the  easier.    It  is  perhaps  expecting 
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too  much  to  look  for  such  a  record  in  any  school,  but  this  is  an 
ideal  toward  which  every  institution  of  learning  may  well  look. 
If  one 's  ideals  are  low  his  achievements  will  not  be  high,  and  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  therefore  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year 
to  lay  down  one's  lines  in  such  a  way  as  that,  if  he  conforms 
to  them,  he  will  have  made  a  measurable  approach  toward  a 
proper  ideal.  The  goal  is  worth  achieving — why  not  assure  its 
attainment  by  adopting  now,  individually  and  collectively,  the 
slogan  of  a  square  deal. 


No  one  familiar  with  the  develop- 
FAITH  VINDICATED,  ment  which  student  life  at  the  Uni- 
versity has  undergone  since  the 
opening  of  the  new  gymnasium  could  be  other  than  enthusiastic 
over  the  opportunities  which  are  now  afforded  here  for  physical 
training.  The  big  building  with  its  remarkably  complete  equip- 
ment resounds  to  the  laughter  of  hundreds  of  students  engaged 
in  clean  sport  and  an  invaluable  safety  valve  for  exuberant 
animal  spirits  is  thus  afforded. 

Not  only  that,  but  student  associations  are  fostered  as 
never  before  and  the  Creighton  student  is  now  sure  of  an  all- 
around  development  which  should  not  only  enable  him  to  make 
the  most  of  the  University's  opportunities  but  should  promote 
this  laudable  purpose  by  enabling  him  to  develop  his  own  fac- 
ulties to  the  highest  degree.  Those  who  have  kept  in  touch  with 
the  University's  growth  during  the  past  few  years  realize  that 
there  has  been  a  constant  broadening  of  student  opportunity, 
of  which  the  new  gymnasium  is  typical,  though  it  represents  by 
no  means  an  isolated  instance.  The  founders  of  the  University 
loved  their  fellow-men  and  were  eager  to  make  their  wealth 
contribute  toward  the  welfare  of  society  by  preparing  well- 
trained  men  for  society's  work.  The  many-sided  activities  which 
now  flourish  here  assure  an  abundance  of  chance  for  thorough 
development  and  the  student  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  he 
fails  to  secure  that  development  which  the  founders  wished  him 
to  have  and  which  the  University  gladly  puts  within  his  reach. 


WHAT  IS  LITERATURE 
*W.  T.  Kane,  S.  J. 

(Continued) 

E  have  carried  our  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is 
literature  ?"  only  to  a  very  unsatisfactory  point, 
when  we  have  said  it  is  an  impressive  communication 
of  thought  and  emotion.  What  determines  that  qual- 
ity of  impressiveness  in  writing?  Must  the  determi- 
nation be  left  entirely  to  the  individual,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  "personal  equation"!  This  is  the  really  im- 
portant point;  one  over  which  critics  have  wearily 
groaned  and  labored.  If  to  attempt  some  settlement  of  it  be  to 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  well,  upon  our  head  be  it: 
let  us  make  the  attempt. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  noted  we  are  not  here  concerned 
with  ranking  degrees  in  literature;  but  only  with  what  distin- 
guishes literature  from  what  is  not  literature.  The  greatest  liter- 
ature, it  is  readily  granted,  will  appeal  adequately  only  to  that 
comparatively  small  number  of  men  whose  judgment  is  highly 
developed.  Yet  all  men,  even  of  modest  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion, are  capable  of  receiving  real  and  strong  impression  from 
the  proper  communication  of  other  men's  thought  and  feeling. 
We  shall,  then,  rightly  look  for  those  common  convictions 
which  are  so  basic  as  to  spring  from  human  nature  itself,  and 
make  these  the  determining  elements  in  our  criterion  of  liter- 
ature. And  here  again  common  sense  is  worth  a  shipload  of 
a  priori  speculation.  The  multitude,  given  time  (say,  a  generation 
or  two,  for  it  thinks  slowly),  does  agree  upon  certain  tests  of 
all  writing  that  pretends  to  be  literature.  We  shall  find  these 
tests  to  be  almost  obvious,  once  they  are  stated:  and  we  shall 
find  them  fairly  adequate  for  the  broad  question  at  issue. 


*Professor  of  English  Literature,  College  of  Arts. 
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"Man,"  says  Carlyle,  "is  everywhere  a  born  enemy  of 
lies;" — which  is  a  profoundly  true  statement.  A  little  coterie 
here  and  there  may  be  vitiated  in  its  judgment,  may  educate 
itself  painfully  into  a  fine  appreciation  of  untruth.  But  the 
bulk  of  mankind  is  sane  and  wholesome  and  keenly  attached  to 
reality  and  truth.  And  guided  by  this  inborn  love  of  truth,  man- 
kind everywhere  demands  that  the  thing  which  is  to  impress 
it  must  be  true. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  fogginess  about  this  point, 
much  of  it  due  only  to  obscurity  and  misapprehension  of  lan- 
guage. There  have  been  critics  who  said  that  beauty  is  the 
first  element  of  literature.  But  that  is  little  more  than  a  dispute 
of  words.  As  Pater  finely  puts  it, ' '  Truth !  there  can  be  no  merit, 
no  craft  at  all  without  that.  And  further,  all  beauty  is  in  the 
long  run  only  fineness  of  truth."  So  much  we  have  known 
since  Plato's  time  at  least;  and  St.  Augustine  only  echoes  a 
world-old  thought  when  he  calls  beauty  the  "glow  and  out- 
shining of  truth." 

But  setting  this  point  aside,  to  put  truth  as  a  first  requisite 
of  literary  art  might  seem  to  go  counter  to  mankind's  uni- 
versal love  of  fiction.  Of  course,  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
All  men  love  fiction,  it  is  true;  the  greater  part  of  literature, 
and  nearly  all  the  great  literature,  from  the  Rig  Veda  to 
Sienkiewicz,  is  fiction.  But  even  in  fiction,  even  in  the  merest 
creations  of  imagination,  there  is  truth  and  falsehood,  consist- 
ence with  reality  and  divergence  from  it. 

Perhaps  Hector  never  existed;  it  is  a  secondary  matter 
to  us  whether  he  did  or  not;  but  it  is  essential  to  Homer's 
impressing  us  that  he  tell  us  of  Hector  as  if  he  did  exist. 
You  may  imagine  as  much  as  you  please,  but  you  must  imagine 
truly  if  you  are  to  catch  secure  hold  of  the  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions of  your  readers.  There  never  was  a  House  of  Usher, 
and  we  know  it.  But  we  thrill  to  Poe's  imagining  of  it  be- 
cause he  tells  us  of  his  visionary  house  in  terms  of  reality. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  Eealism  as  a  distinct 
character  and  form  in  literature;  but  in  a  broad  sense  there 
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is  no  literature  that  is  not  realistic.  And  you  will  find  that 
the  lack  of  this  quality  is  what  lies  at  the  root  of  so  much 
writing  that  we  call  trashy,  whether  it  be  modern  or  ancient. 
Ouida's  debauched  camp  women,  who  live  vilely  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  most  elementary  laws  of  hygiene,  yet  have  the 
beauty  of  other  Helens  and  the  chivalry  of  Jeanne  d'  Arcs,  are 
cast  out  bodily  from  the  realm  of  literature.  They  are  not 
impressive.  They  are  simply  absurd.  A  person  who  could 
be  taken  in  by  them  would  have  less  intelligence  than  a  child. 
One  might  say  the  same  of  Synge's  "Playboy  of  the  World": 
not  merely  has  no  such  Irishman  as  a  type  existed,  but  we 
simply  know  he  never  could  exist;  or  of  Shaw's  sneers  at  all 
things,  decent  and  indecent,  his  railings  against  cant  and  against 
religion  in  one  breath:  the  thing  is  false,  it  does  not  conform 
even  by  analogy  to  the  facts  of  life,  it  is  a  monstrous  hodge- 
podge of  confusion,  and  with  all  its  cleverness  it  is  a  travesty 
upon  truth. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  degrees  and  degrees  of  truth 
and  falsity.  We  have  to  deal,  not  merely  with  truths  and  lies, 
but,  what  is  harder  still,  with  half  truths,  with  distorted  real- 
ities. And  it  becomes  very  difficult  indeed  to  draw  the  line 
sharply.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  whole  class  of  writing,  poems, 
plays,  stories,  essays,  which  dwell  morbidly  and  exaggeratedly 
upon  sin  and  crime,  and  it  includes  a  great  deal  of  what  today 
falsely  goes  by  the  name  of  realism.  As  has  been  said,  in  in- 
stance by  instance  it  is  hard  to  say,  "This  book  is  not  art,  this 
book  is  not  literature  at  all. ' '  But  in  general  we  can  say,  with 
the  assurance  of  the  voice  of  all  sane  humanity  to  back  us  up, 
that  to  dwell  to  exclusion  or  even  to  exaggeration  upon  the 
mean  and  sordid  and  criminal  in  life  is  to  be  untrue  to  reality, 
is  to  depict  life  falsely. 

God  knows,  sin  is  common  enough  and  fills  up  a  large  enough 
space  in  the  actions  of  men.  But  if  we  look  broadly  out  upon 
the  seething  mass  of  men,  we  see  that  sin,  with  all  its  dread 
commonness,  is  the  exception,  and  decency  and  uprightness  the 
rule.    Sin  may  take  up  an  hour  of  the  day,  but  the  remaining 
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twenty-three  hours  are  decent,  often  noble.  To  write  as  these 
men  do  is  to  distort  the  facts,  to  make  the  lesser  appear  the 
greater,  or  indeed  the  only,  element  in  life. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  in  this  connection  that  great 
literature  is  always  noble.  Not  that  it  never  touches  upon  the 
weakness  and  faults  of  men  and  women.  It  does,  and  most 
powerfully.  Pere  Go  riot  is  a  feeble  production  put  alongside 
of  Lear;  and  I  for  one  do  not  know  in  any  language  a  more 
striking  treatment  of  the  sin  of  adultery  than  we  have  in  "The 
Scarlet  Letter.' '  But  the  great  writers  keep  sin  in  its  place, 
they  have  eyes  for  other  things  besides  sin;  and  they  teach 
us,  not  to  palliate  the  sin  and  sneer  at  the  sinner,  but  to  see 
the  hatefulness  of  sin  and  the  pitiful  loveableness  of  the  sin- 
ner. They  know  that  mankind  is  by  no  means  wholly  vile, 
that  the  nobility  of  man  is  a  great  truth,  that  there  is  indeed 
nothing  so  vividly  real  in  humanity  as  its  ideals. 

"All  I  could  never  be, 

All  men  ignored  in  me, 

This  I  was  worth  to  God  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped ;" 
and  this  we  are  worth  to  all  men,  too,  who  have  the  vision  of 
truth  in  their  minds  and  the  love  of  truth  in  their  hearts. 

In  addition  to  truth,  mankind  also  demands  that  the  story 
or  poem  or  drama  that  is  to  lay  hold  upon  its  heart-strings 
must  be  concerned  with  men,  and  more  particularly  concerned 
with  men  as  they  are  in  broad  masses.  A  fashion  has  grown 
up  of  late  to  write  a  great  deal  of  fiction  about  animals.  In  part 
this  work  is  of  course  scientific.  It  aims  to  set  forth  facts  of 
natural  history  in  a  more  tempting  and  appetizing  way  than 
a  text  book  would  do.  And  in  so  far  it  does  not  come  under 
consideration  here.  But  in  part  too,  these  books  about  animals 
pretend  to  be  works  of  imagination,  to  be  literature.  Some  of 
them  are  really  delightful.  We  should  be  very  loath  to  say 
that  the  "Jungle  Books' '  of  Kipling  are  not  literature.  But 
of  the  best  of  these  writings,  indeed  in  a  measure  of  all 
of  them,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  make  their  animals  act 
and  even  talk  as  if  they  were  human  beings.     And  why  so,  if 
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not  for  the  obvious  reason  that  otherwise  they  would  scarcely 
have  readers!  In  spite  of  much  maudlin  sentimentality  which 
is  nowadays  abroad  regarding  animals,  the  writers  of  these 
animal  stories  simply  know  that  men  are  interested  first  and 
last  by  men,  that  only  human  actions  and  human  emotions 
can  deeply  touch  them.  Aside  from  this  grafted  human  char- 
acter in  the  work  what  sane  man  could  reasonably  be  impressed 
by,  for  instance,  Kipling's  tales  of  locomotives  and  donkey- 
engines!  A  conversation  between  a  boiler-tube  and  a  nut  may 
be  very  clever,  but  it  does  not  so  much  as  touch  upon  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  literature.  Pope  really  did  not  need  to  tell  us 
that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  We  knew  it 
already.  We  study  a  thousand  things,  but  we  always  come 
back  to  that  one  study  as  iron  to  the  magnet. 

And  it  is  not  merely  men  which  interest  us,  but  also,  and 
chiefly  man.  We  want  types,  we  want  characters  which  we  can 
grasp;  not  oddities,  not  monstrosities,  not  incredible  excep- 
tions ;  but  such  men  and  women  as  we  feel  acquainted  with.  It 
is  hard  to  say  just  why  this  is  so;  though  of  the  fact  there  is 
no  questioning.  Perhaps  it  is  because  unconsciously  we  like 
to  read  ourselves  into  the  book.  We  might  be  Ulysses,  and 
we  should  have  managed  old  Polyphemus  just  as  the  hero  did. 
We  might  be  Crusoe,  and  we  delight  in  dragging  the  salvage 
of  the  wrecked  ship  ashore  with  him.  We  know  just  how  he 
felt  when  he  first  saw  Friday's  footprint  in  the  sand,  because 
we  know  we  should  have  felt  just  the  same  way  ourselves. 
We  might  even  be  dArtagnan;  and  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  prosaic  and  timorous  of  us  is  the  secret  belief  that  we 
should  have  ruffled  it  with  the  best  of  them. 

But  on  this  point  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  much.  Even 
sophomores  at  college  write  with  that  instinctive  feeling  for 
type,  that  sense  of  universality  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Indeed  there  is  often  more  danger  of  too  much  universality; 
so  that  the  characters  in  a  story  lose  outline,  and  the  ideas  in 
an  essay  become  vague  and  meaningless.  Though  literature 
deals  with  the  universal  in  human  thought  and  emotion  and 
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action,  it  by  no  means  deals  with  abstractions.  The  Confes- 
sions of  St.  Augustine  are  most  intimately  personal,  yet  they 
are  great  literature.  Newman's  Apologia,  and  that  strange, 
subtle  piece  of  self-dissection,  The  Journal  of  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff,  appear  to  be  almost  exclusively  individual.  Yet  through 
the  individual  they  unfold  beliefs,  passions,  sufferings,  ambi- 
tions, which  are  the  common  property  of  men,  which  each  of 
us  can  recognize  as  removed  from  our  own  only  in  degree  and 
intensity.  Indeed  we  may  say  of  all  impressive  writing  that  it 
reaches  the  universal  in  man  through  concrete  instances,  through 
the  individual. 

Last  test  of  all,  men  everywhere  demand  as  an  essential 
to  impressiveness  in  writing  that  this  broad  human  truth  shall 
be  instinct  with  the  sincere  and  genuine  sympathy  of  the  writer. 
De  Quincey  makes  a  distinction  between  the  "literature  of  power 
and  the  literature  of  knowledge. ' '  Theoretically  such  a  distinc- 
tion may  be  quite  valid  and  may  be  of  great  help  to  technical 
students.  Practically  men  in  general  will  have  none  of  it.  For 
the  mass  of  men  there  is  only  one  literature,  the  "literature  of 
power. ' '  This  Pater  interprets  as  that  sort  of  writing  in  which 
"the  composer  gives  us  not  facts,  but  his  peculiar  sense  of  fact, 
whether  past  or  present. " 

Thus  brave  men,  men  with  indestructible  heads  and  fear- 
less hearts,  may  read  the  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason,  but  they 
do  not  call  it  literature.  Men  read  Greene  and  Mommsen  and 
Grote,  and  with  great  interest.  But  if  you  should  question  them, 
they  would  say  very  plainly  that  they  were  reading  history, 
not  literature.  And  men  read  Carlyle's  French  Revolution 
or  De  Quincey 's  Flight  of  the  Tartars,  and  are,  not  merely 
interested,  but  stirred  profoundly.  It  is  not  a  succession  of 
facts,  but  a  prose  epic ;  it  is  no  longer  history,  but  literature. 

The  measure  of  sympathetic  feeling  necessary  to  make 
writing  impressive  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  ideas  it  expresses.  Bacon 's  ' '  Essays, ' '  or  Pope 's  ' '  Essay  on 
Criticism,"  differ  most  widely  in  feeling  from  the  Sonnets  of 
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Shakespeare  or  Francis  Thompson's  " Hound  of  Heaven";  yet 
they  are  all  noble  works  of  literature. 

The  essential  thing  is  that  the  enveloping  personal  sym- 
pathy should  be  genuine  as  well  as  sincere.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  feeling  of  some  sort  is  always  present,  even  in  the  most 
advanced  of  the  school  which  boasts  of  its  cold-blooded  analysis 
of  character.  There  are  stories  of  Flaubert  with  an  affected 
cynicism  of  manner,  which  yet  embody  the  almost  passionate 
sympathy  of  their  creator.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
a  man  who  has  any  skill  in  language  at  all  to  express  himself 
in  creative  work  without  clothing  his  work  with  his  own  feeling. 

But  that  the  work  be  really  impressive,  and  hence  literature, 
men  demand  that  the  emotion  which  invests  it  be  genuine.  It 
is  worth  while  to  mark  that  word  " genuine.' '  It  means  a 
great  deal.  Many  a  man  poses  until  he  has  cheated  himself 
into  believing  his  pose.  Byron  is  always  sincere;  he  is  not 
always  genuine.  W.  E.  Henley's  "Invictus"  is  passionate  in 
its  sincerity;  but  it  is  not  genuine.  Henley  thinks  with  all  his 
heart  that  he  is  uttering  a  mighty  cry  of  noble  independence :  what 
he  really  gives  voice  to  is  a  ranting  note  of  bravado,  a  bit  of 
spiritual  swashbuckling  quite  unworthy  of  an  intelligent  man. 
There  is  a  truth  of  feeling  as  well  as  a  truth  of  thought,  and 
men  can  no  more  be  impressed  by  a  lying  emotion  than  by  a 
palpably  false  statement  of  fact. 

Let  us  sum  up  briefly  what  has  so  far  been  said,  before 
passing  on  to  another  point.  We  have  said  that  literature 
is  an  impressive  communication  of  thought  and  emotion  in 
language ;  stressing  the  quality  of  impressiveness  as  distinctive. 
This  is  not  offered  as  a  definition.  In  fact  the  writer  simply  does 
not  know  of  a  definition  which  is  altogether  satisfactory.  It  is  only 
a  rough  statement  which  may  serve  for  the  time.  We  have  set 
down  three  requisites,  drawn  from  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion,  as  essential  to  impressive  writing.  These  three  re- 
quisites are:  truth;  a  broad,  typical,  or  universal  human- 
ness  of  thought  and  emotion;  and  the  individual  character  of 
the  writer  coloring  his  thoughts  with  his  own  genuine  sympathy. 
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You  will  note  that  they  are  all  concerned  with  the  matter 
of  literature,  with  the  thing  said.  For  we  can  and  do  distin- 
guish in  writings  two  elements :  what  is  said,  and  how  it  is  said ; 
or  what  is  often  called  the  content  and  the  form,  or  the  matter 
and  form.  In  actual  fact  these  two  are  almost  inseparably 
bound  up  together.  The  manner  of  saying  grows  out  of  the 
nature  of  what  is  to  be  said.  There  must  be,  not  merely  harmony 
between  the  two,  but  almost  that  close  union  which  is  between 
a  man's  soul  and  his  body.  But  for  convenience  sake,  we  may 
consider  them  apart,  as  we  now  do. 

Of  course,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  quality  of  im- 
pressiveness,  which  makes  literature,  as  that  quality  is  em- 
bodied in  literary  form,  we  touch  upon  a  question  that  demands 
long  and  careful  study.  Here  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
hint  at  one  or  two  general  ideas  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  we  mean  by  "form"  all  that  is  included 
in  that  broad  and  rather  vague  idea,  i  i  style ' ' :  the  concrete  and 
actual  arrangement  and  expression  of  thought  and  feeling; 
the  particular  language  which  carries  the  thought  and  feeling; 
the  choice  of  word  and  tone ;  the  quality  of  suggestion,  the  flash 
of  metaphor,  the  compelling  rhythm  and  melody  of  sound.  It 
corresponds  to  the  paint  upon  the  canvas  and  to  the  skilled 
and  orderly  grouping  of  pigments  to  represent  reality,  to  trans- 
late thoughts  and  emotions  into  pictorial  art. 

And  just  as  in  painting,  or  any  other  art,  this  form  in 
literature,  to  be  impressive,  demands  three  things:  (1)  skill 
in  handling  the  tools,  command  of  language;  (2)  a  sense  of 
structure,  the  ability  to  order  and  arrange  details  in  proper 
sequence;  and  (3)  a  due  subordination  to  the  thought  and  emo- 
tion to  be  expressed. 

Of  the  first,  a  command  of  language,  not  much  need  be 
said  for  our  purpose.  Its  importance  is  evident.  If  one  has 
not  the  language  necessary  to  say  a  thing,  why  obviously  one 
cannot  say  it — and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  And  whilst 
it  is  true  that  we  ordinarily  think  in  words,  and  that,  for  the 
normal  man,  not  to  have  the  word  is  simply  not  to  have  the 
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thought  (or  at  least  not  to  have  the  thought  clearly) ;  yet  it  is 
also  true  that  there  are  some  thoughts  in  our  heads  which  go 
into  language  only  with  great  difficulty.     Browning's  line, 

"Fancies  which  broke  through  language  and  escaped,' ' 
expresses  a  not  uncommon  fact.  And  for  the  subtler  and  more 
difficult  task  of  saying  something,  not  in  any  old  way,  but  in 
a  way  to  impress,  there  is  need  of  a  pretty  thorough  mastery 
of  the  mere  material  language.  One  cannot  paint  at  all  without 
brushes  and  colors;  but  to  paint  a  real  picture  one  needs  a 
commanding  familiarity  with  the  brushes  and  colors.  How- 
ever, the  importance  of  mere  skill  in  language  has  more  often 
been  exaggerated  than  undervalued,  and  the  exaggeration  has 
lead  to  serious  faults  against  the  third  requisite,  a  proper 
subordination,  of  which  we  shall  speak  directly. 

The  second  element  of  literary  form,  structure,  is  perhaps 
of  even  greater  importance  than  the  first.  It  becomes  both 
more  necessary  and  more  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  literary  work.  It  was  more  needed  and  harder  to  attain  in 
Newman's  "Idea  of  a  University"  than  in  Bacon's  short  "Es- 
says." But  it  is  essential  to  every  composition  that  aims  at 
being  literature.  Not  even  the  briefest  lyric  can  dispense  with 
it.  This  structure  determines  the  plot  in  a  novel,  the  successive 
steps  in  unfolding  of  character  and  incident;  it  determines  the 
marshalling  of  thoughts  and  images  in  a  poem  or  an  essay; 
it  is  that  which  gives  force  and  vigor  even  to  the  isolated  para- 
graph; it  is  the  basis  of  climax  in  writing;  it  is  the  element 
which  largely  serves  to  carry  the  reader's  interest  and  feeling 
always  forward  and  upward ;  it  takes  the  place,  we  may  say,  of 
drawing  in  a  painting,  as  words  take  the  place  of  colors. 

Once  we  begin  to  be  conscious  of  it  in  writing,  it  becomes  a 
very  clear  test  of  excellence — though  of  course  not  a  final  test, 
for  literature  always  remains  complex — and  the  lack  of  it  a 
clear  explanation  of  defects  which  irritate  us  in  a  book.  New- 
man, who  is  almost  matchless  in  the  structure  of  his  essays  and 
sermons,  so  that  each  detail  is  made  to  move  the  whole  chain  of 
thought  irresistibly  forward  to  the  end  in  view,  fails  somewhat 
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in  his  two  stories  to  secure  the  close  and  powerful  ordering  of 
events  necessary  for  work  of  the  first  rank.  Wordsworth's 
" Excursion' '  is  as  much  injured  by  weakness  of  structure  as 
it  is  by  its  tiresome  monotony  of  language  and  rhythm  and  its 
dreary  deserts  of  poetic  insipidity.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  passages  in  Dickens'  works — one  might  even  say  whole 
novels — which  are  great  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  because  of  their 
structure.  The  actual  language  of  much  of  Oliver  Twist  is, 
to  the  writer's  mind,  rubbishy  stuff,  a  most  unconvincing  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  the  speech  of  the  persons  represented;  and 
such  details  as  the  Death  of  Little  Nell,  with  their  garish  metrical 
effect  and  mawkish  overworking  of  sentiment,  have  been  made 
the  butt  of  a  thousand  burlesques.  Yet  they  will  be  read  long 
after  their  critics  have  left  the  scene  forever  and  their  bur- 
lesquers  are  buried  in  oblivion,  because  of  their  fundamental 
truth  and  their  forceful  artistic  structure. 

The  third  element  in  literary  form  is  a  subtle  one — the 
due  subservience  of  expression  to  the  thought.  Obviously,  lan- 
guage is  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  The  writer  uses  words 
and  figures,  plans  and  orders  details,  simply  to  communicate 
to  others  in  a  fitting  way  his  thoughts  and  emotions.  Hence 
the  law  of  subordination  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
two.  Yet  language,  skillfully  handled,  has  a  beauty  of  its  own; 
never  quite  independent  of  the  thought  it  expresses,  of  course; 
yet  something  native  to  itself,  a  power  of  delighting  which 
we  can  in  some  way  dissociate  from  its  mere  meaning. 

There  are  a  thousand  passages  in  literature  which  charm 
the  mind  and  ear  even  when  we  do  not  fix  our  attention  sharply 
upon  their  content.  They  are  almost  like  some  of  Mendelssohn's 
' ' Songs  Without  Words";  we  are  content  with  their  exquisite 
music  taken  by  itself.  When  such  passages  contain  noble 
thought  and  sentiment,  they  rank  very  high  in  literature.  Just 
at  random,  we  may  instance  Macbeth 's  soliloquy, 

"Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
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To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time: 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death     ...     " 

or  a  superb  passage  from  Newman's  Christ  Upon  the  Waters, 

"It  is  an  old  story  and  a  familiar     ...     " 

or  the  opening  lines  of  Tennyson's  Morte  d 'Arthur, 

"So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea     ...     " 

The  danger  lies  in  seeking  this  quality  of  expression  with- 
out regard  for  the  ideas  to  be  expressed.  As  a  result,  we  have 
the  childish  and  ignoble  refinings  of  the  court  of  Leo  X,  the 
empty  bombast  and  rhodomontade  of  some  of  our  earlier  Eng- 
lish dramatists,  and  that  tortuous  and  torturing  subtlety  of 
speech  affected  by  such  modern  writers  as  Henry  James,  Wal- 
ter Pater,  Gustave  Flaubert.  It  is  delightful  to  read  the  sane, 
wholesome  view  in  this  matter  expressed  by  Stevenson,  him- 
self one  of  the  greatest  word-masters  and  most  careful  tech- 
nicians in  our  language.  Speaking  of  the  early  training  to 
write  which  he  gave  himself,  he  says :  " .  .  .  .  Good  though 
it  was,  it  only  taught  me  (so  far  as  I  have  learned  them  at  all) 
the  lower  and  less  intellectual  elements  of  the  art,  the  choice 
of  the  essential  note  and  the  right  word. ' ' 

As  the  soul  is  more  than  the  body,  and  the  body  than 
raiment,  so  is  the  thought  more  than  the  words  that  express 
it.  The  word  exists  for  the  thought,  not  the  thought  for  the 
word.  Whenever  this  order  is  inverted,  we  have  ignoble  liter- 
ature, hollow,  pretentious,  insincere;  which  makes  us  think  of 
paint  on  the  face  of  a  woman,  or  of  a  deformed  and  un- 
wholesome body  decked  out  in  rich  silks  and  velvets. 

In  our  own  day  the  peculiar  danger  of  this  fault  lies  in 
the  fact  that  technical  knowledge  is  so  comparatively  common 
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and  easy  to  get.  We  have  inherited  a  language  made  rich  by 
the  noble  toil  of  a  thousand  great  minds.  Our  schools  and 
critics  and  compilers  of  text-books  have  dissected  away  the 
artistic  expression  in  the  literature  of  a  hundred  generations, 
as  a  student  in  anatomy  might  dissect  away  the  muscles  from 
a  bone.  It  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years'  study  now  to  get 
hold  of  the  trick  of  method  and  manner  in  writing;  and  in  the 
department  of  mere  technic,  many  a  young  man  goes  out  from 
the  halls  of  his  college  almost  as  well  equipped  as  Milton  in 
his  old  age. 

The  result  is  that  a  thousand  intellects  of  mediocre  power, 
a  thousand  men  and  women  with  little  or  no  discipline  of  thought, 
with  scarcely  even  a  habit  of  thought,  are  turned  out  upon 
the  reading  world  with  a  notable  skill  in  the  tools  for  express- 
ing thought.  They  write  with  facility,  with  cleverness;  they 
fill  scores  of  magazines,  and  unload  on  the  market  thousands 
of  books :  and  in  it  all  they  have  very  little  to  say.  Here  and 
there  a  man  stands  up,  to  be  sure,  bigger  than  the  rest;  and 
literature  is  made;  and  new  names,  perhaps,  are  added  to  the 
bede-roll  of  the  immortals.  Sienkiewicz  and  Francis  Thompson 
and  Paul  Bourget  and  Conrad  and  Belloc  and  Menendez  y 
Pelayo  are  of  today.  But  it  has  become  dreadfully  easy  to 
mouth  nonsense  in  the  borrowed  accents  of  great  thinkers  and 
writers. 

And  there  is  danger  also  for  us  who  read,  of  losing  our 
sense  of  great  literature  in  the  bewildering  clamor  of  little 
men's  voices  dinning  in  our  ears  all  the  day  long.  This  is 
by  no  means  to  plead  for  mere  antiquity  in  our  reading-matter ; 
no  pedantic  notion  that  the  great  literature  of  our  language 
came  to  an  end  with  Thackeray.  But  we  do  believe  that,  if  we 
harked  back  in  our  reading  a  little  more  to  Homer  and  Dante 
and  Shakespeare,  to  Defoe  and  Scott  and  Lamb  and  Newman 
and  Hawthorne  and  Thackeray,  we  should  be  safer  a  great  deal 
from  the  modern  infection  of  what  some  one  has  summed  up 
as  "the  neurotic,  the  erotic,  and  the  Tommy-rotic, ' '  and  we 
should  be  wiser  judges  of  the  literary  production  of  today. 


THE  SIZE  OF  THE  UNIVEESE 

*William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 

HE  great  and  marvelous  discoveries  that  have  lately 
been  made  in  the  heavens,  and  the  continued  in- 
crease in  the  size  and  perfection  of  our  instruments, 
have  given  birth  in  the  minds  of  astronomers  to  an 
idea,  that  those  not  conversant  with  the  subject 
might  at  first  view  characterize  as  absolutely  and 
forever  unattainable  in  this  mortal  life,  and  that, 
brilliant  as  many  of  their  former  discoveries  have 
been,  for  once  at  least  astronomers  had  overreached  themselves. 
This  idea  is  to  measure  the  size  of  the  universe,  that  is,  of  all 
creation. 

This  idea  is  not,  however,  as  chimerical  as  it  might  appear. 
Nor  is  it  due  to  a  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  sober 
and  well-thought-out  scheme,  and  calls  for  many  years  of  pains- 
taking labor  and  much  pecuniary  expense.  Let  us  study  its 
character. 

To  attempt  to  measure  the  size  of  the  universe  implies  that 
the  universe  has  limited  dimensions,  and  is  not,  therefore,  in- 
finite in  extent.  Of  this  the  present  generation  of  astronomers 
and  mathematicians  is  firmly  convinced,  much  as  former  ones 
and  all  lovers  of  poetry  even  today  have  written  and  declaimed 
about  the  infinitude  of  space.  The  reason  is  simple.  Infinite 
means  boundless.  Real  infinite  space  implies  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  heavenly  bodies.  And  an  infinite  number  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  since  a  number  is  made  up  of  units,  and  there 
can  be  no  number  so  large  but  that  we  can  make  it  larger. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  beyond  all  bounds.  Hence  when  mathe- 
maticians use  the  expression  "infinity"  or  an  " infinite  number' * 
they  mean  only  a  very  large  one. 


♦Professor  of  Astronomy,  College  of  Arts.    Director  of  the  Observatory. 
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Having  now  convinced  ourselves  that  space  is  not  really 
infinite — God  alone  is  really  infinite  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word — we  are,  however,  sure  that  it  must  be  very  large,  enor- 
mously large,  so  large  that  one  astronomer  of  note  maintains 
that  it  must  take  light,  which  travels  eleven  million  miles  a 
minute,  more  than  a  hundred  million  years  to  come  to  us  from 
the  confines  of  space.  Is  this  really  true!  All  astronomers, 
except  this  one,  will  answer  that  they  do  not  know,  but  that 
they  are  going  to  try  and  find  out. 

And  how  are  they  going  about  it?  Well,  let  us  begin  by 
finding  the  distance  of  a  comparatively  near,  but  inaccessible 
object,  such  as  a  hostile  ship  or  fort.  We  station  two  observers 
at  the  ends  of  a  measured  base  line.  They  sight  the  distant 
object,  simultaneously  of  course  if  it  be  a  moving  one,  such  as 
one  of  their  own  war-planes  over  the  fort  that  is  itself  not 
directly  visible,  and  measure  the  angles  their  sight-lines  make 
with  their  common  base  line.  Elementary  trigonometry  will 
then  enable  them  to  compute  the  desired  distance.  To  save 
time,  such  computations  are  often  made  in  advance  with  all 
possible  angles  that  may  occur,  so  that  it  is  the  work  of  only 
a  few  moments  to  ascertain  the  range  and  fire  the  shot.  This 
feature,  however,  does  not  enter  into  our  problem. 

In  this  way  astronomers  have  found  the  distances  of  the 
nearer  heavenly  bodies,  such  as  the  moon  and  a  few  planets,  by 
drawing  base  lines  on  the  earth,  perfectly  straight  lines,  of  course, 
running  through  the  ground  from  one  observer  to  the  other 
and  determined  indirectly  by  long  and  careful  computation 
from  other  and  much  shorter  straight  base  lines. 

But  the  longest  line  we  can  draw  through  the  earth  is 
less  than  eight  thousand  miles,  and  hopelessly  inadequate  to 
find  the  distances  of  the  stars  that  are  beyond  our  solar  system, 
the  very  nearest  of  which  requires  four  years  and  four  months 
to  send  us  its  light  and  let  us  know  what  it  is  doing.  We  now 
make  use  of  our  journey  round  the  sun,  which  brings  us  after 
six  months  93,000,000  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun,  thus 
giving  us  a  base  line  of  186,000,000  miles.    Surely,  this  ought  to 
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be  large  enough.  Far  from  it — it  is  too  short  for  even  the  near- 
est star,  which  is  275,000  times  93,000,000  miles  away.  It  is 
like  using  a  base  line  of  eighteen  inches  to  locate  an  object  forty 
miles  away.  But  it  has  really  been  done.  And  more  skillful 
things  than  that  have  been  scored.  Schlesinger  at  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  has  made  such  minute  errors  in  his  measures  that 
they  are  like  missing  a  target  by  an  inch  at  a  range  of  250  miles. 
And  even  a  second  measurement  added  only  10  per  cent  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  work. 

This  accuracy  is  far  from  being  excessive.  It  is  not  even 
perfectly  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  in  view,  since  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  nearer  stars  only.  We  need  a  much  longer  base 
line.  And  the  ingenuity  of  astronomers  has  found  it  in  the 
motion  of  our  solar  system  through  space.  By  methods  that 
would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  explain  at  present,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  we  are  traveling  towards  the  star  Vega  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  miles  a  second,  so  that  we  are  unreeling  about 
400,000,000  miles  a  year  and  measuring  a  base  line  that  is  con- 
tinually increasing  as  the  years  go  by,  instead  of  being  confined 
within  limits,  as  is  the  one  we  can  draw  to  the  other  side  of 
the  sun  after  half  of  our  annual  cruise  about  it.  By  compar- 
ing measurements  made  at  present  upon  those  stars  that  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  are  nearest,  with  those  to  be  made 
in  later  years,  the  next  generation  of  astronomers  will  be  able 
to  find  the  range  more  accurately  than  we  can  attempt  at  present. 
For  this  purpose  the  photographs  of  the  entire  starry  sky,  or 
at  least  of  certain  " Selected  Areas"  according  to  Kapteyn's 
plan,  that  are  being  taken  today,  may  be  compared  with  those 
to  be  taken  in  after  years.  We  will  then  find  that  many  stars 
have  shifted  their  positions  and  that  the  greater  the  shift,  the 
less  the  distance,  just  as  we  see  nearer  objects  apparently 
running  backward  with  the  greater  speed  as  we  look  out  from 
our  railway  car. 

This  shift  and  this  comparative  distance  may  be  found 
by  measurement  on  the  photographic  plates.  While  this  process 
gives  greater  accuracy,  it  is  rather  laborious  and  expensive.    A 
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very  rapid,  I  might  say  an  instantaneous,  method  is  to  place 
both  plates  of  the  same  stars  in  a  stereocomparator,  that  is 
what  we  might  correctly  call  a  stereoscope,  such  as  we  use  to 
view  two  photographs,  one  with  each  eye,  and  then  see  objects 
in  relief  and  at  different  distances  just  as  we  see  them  in  na- 
true.  As  the  more  distant  stars  will  not  move  appreciably  in 
the  interval  between  the  taking  of  the  two  photographs,  the  near- 
er ones  will  at  once  stand  out  prominently  in  the  foreground 
and  thus  betray  themselves  of  their  own  accord. 

Innes,  of  the  Union  Observatory  in  South  Africa,  has  in- 
vented what  he  calls  a  " blink  microscope,' '  in  which  the  two 
photographs  are  made  visible  one  at  a  time  in  rapid  alternation, 
and  the  same  effect  is  observed  as  with  the  stereoscope. 

I  pass  on  with  a  bare  reference  to  only  one  practical  diffi- 
culty, the  unknown  proper  motions  of  the  stars  themselves,  like 
that  of  the  moving  objects  seen  from  our  car  window,  whose 
true  and  individual  motion  is  interwoven  with  their  apparent 
one.  This  brings  on  a  false  perspective,  like  that  often  seen 
in  photographs  of  comets,  which  Barnard,  of  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory, has  frequently  cautioned  against.  By  the  way, 
Barnard  gives  a  capital  way  of  obtaining  a  beautiful  perspective 
in  photographs  of  mountain  scenery  or  of  any  objects  at  differ- 
ent distances.  He  advises  us  to  look  at  such  pictures  with  only 
one  eye.  Let  the  reader  try  it,  and  he  will  be  amazed  at  the 
simplicity  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  method.  It  has  all  the 
charm  of  the  stereoscope. 

But  we  are  drifting  away,  like  our  stars  in  their  proper 
motions,  from  the  title  of  this  paper.  The  taking  of  two  photo- 
graphs of  the  same  region  of  the  sky  at  two  different  moments, 
the  farther  apart  the  better,  leaves  the  glory  of  the  answer  of 
the  great  problem  to  posterity.  We  ourselves,  therefore,  must 
forego  the  pleasure  of  the  solution.  We  must  sow,  that  others 
may  reap.  Noble  as  the  motive  is  that  is  held  out  to  us,  it  par- 
takes a  little  too  much  of  the  heroic.  We  ourselves,  now  in  our 
own  lifetime,  would  like  to  know  the  answer — or  at  least  we 
would  like  to  have  an  approximate  solution,  which  posterity  may 
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verify,  if  it  likes.  In  a  word,  we  must  own  that  we  haven't 
the  patience  to  wait  nor  the  heroism  to  sow  that  others  may 
reap.  Can  we  not  now  get  a  glimpse  at  the  confines  of  creation 
and  make  a  reasonable  estimate  of  its  magnitude?  It  looks 
as  if  we  could,  and  that  in  two  ways. 

First,  while  a  star  may  owe  its  dimness  to  its  smaller  size, 
as  well  as  to  its  greater  distance  and  to  its  lower  intrinsic  bril- 
liancy, it  is  more  probable,  indeed,  we  may  now  say  it  is  most 
probable,  that  distance  is  the  chief  factor  in  dimming  a  star's 
brightness.  On  this  working  hypothesis  we  find  the  average 
distances  of  the  stars  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  other  magni- 
tudes, all  the  way  down  to  the  faintest  that  we  can  measure 
in  our  telescopes  and  on  our  photographs,  and  then  study  the 
law  that  governs  this  difference  of  distance,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  find  the  probable  distance  of  any  star  from  its  magnitude. 

We  next  count  the  stars  in  each  magnitude.  From  the 
computed  average  distance  of  each  magnitude,  we  can  find  the 
volume  of  the  spherical  shell  that  each  fills,  and  then  dividing 
that  by  the  number  of  the  stars  in  it,  we  can  know  whether 
the  stars  are  evenly  distributed  in  space.  This  of  course  is  a 
tentative  investigation,  but,  like  young  people  clamoring  for 
promised  things,  we  demand  immediate  results.  Well,  from 
the  data  at  hand,  we  find  that  as  we  start  out  on  our  long 
journey  into  space,  the  stars  of  the  different  magnitudes  increase 
in  number  with  increase  of  distance  from  our  sun,  and  with 
consequent  increase  of  the  volume  of  the  spherical  shell  they  in- 
habit. This  shows  that  our  implied  surmise  seems  to  be  correct, 
that  stars  are  pretty  evenly  distributed  in  space.  But,  hold. 
We  are  going  too  fast.  After  passing  a  certain  magnitude  or 
distance  from  our  sun  the  stars  begin  to  thin  out,  and  this  thin- 
ning out  becomes  greater  the  farther  we  proceed  and  the  more 
we  approach  the  limits  of  the  universe  that  is  visible  in  our 
instruments.  With  a  cry  of  joy  and  an  excitement  proportionate 
to  the  magnitude  of  our  problem,  we  proclaim  our  conviction 
that  we  have  crossed  the  divide,  and  that  it  is  only  a  question 
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of  increase  of  optical  power  that  will  let  us  actually  see  the  con- 
fines of  creation.  We  have  read  of  the  wonderful  space-pene- 
trating power  of  60-inch  telescopes, — what  will  not  the  new  72- 
inch  in  Canada  do,  and  the  new  100-inch  on  Mount  Wilson?  Shall 
we  not  be  able  with  our  own  eyes  to  see  the  bounds  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  farthest  star? 

The  second  method  of  obtaining  an  answer  to  our  problem 
on  the  size  of  the  universe  is  more  immediate  even  than  the 
first.  It  does  not  wait  for  the  long  and  laborious  construction 
and  completion  of  larger  instruments,  which  we  may  not  live  to 
see.  It  uses  existing  telescopes,  and  is  as  elegant  in  principle 
as  it  is  indicative  of  results.  Adams  on  Mount  Wilson  has  care- 
fully studied  the  spectra  of  the  stars  whose  distances  are  pretty 
well  known,  and  has  found  that  there  is  something  in  these 
spectra  that  depends  upon  the  distance.  What  precisely  this 
something  is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  definitely,  but 
it  is  most  probably  connected  with  the  width  or  number  of  the 
spectral  lines  or  some  other  very  technical  property.  Whatever 
the  secret  is,  it  seems  to  fit  the  distances  of  the  stars  selected  so 
well  that  astronomers  are  jubilant  over  the  great  discovery  and 
are  anxious  to  apply  the  method  to  the  most  distant  stars. 

The  principle  of  the  method  seems  very  reasonable.  It  ap- 
pears very  probable  that  on  its  long  journey  of  untold  millions 
and  millions  of  miles  through  space,  light  should  be  enfeebled 
more  than  by  the  amount  demanded  by  the  optical  law  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance.  Should  not  the  luminiferous 
ether  itself  charge  a  toll  on  the  message  it  carries,  like  a  copper 
wire  on  its  current?  And  should  not  the  myriads  of  meteors 
that  we  know  to  exist  in  our  own  solar  system,  and  that  most 
probably  have  congeners  in  interstellar  space,  intercept  some 
at  least  of  the  light  of  the  more  distant  stars?  While  this  last 
cause  would  merely  dim  the  light  without  changing  its  char- 
acter— technically  its  spectrum — the  former  one  of  ether  fatigue 
ought  in  principle  affect  the  spectra  of  the  stars.  And  astrono- 
mers now  incline  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  distant  stars 
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are  as  a  class  more  reddish  than  the  nearer  ones,  that  is,  the 
blue  end  of  their  spectra  has  suffered  absorption,  just  as  our 
sun  and  moon  when  low  down  in  the  sky  look  not  only  dimmed, 
but  decidedly  red. 

To  sum  up.  We  know  by  reason  that  our  universe  is  limited. 
Our  observational  evidence  points  the  same  way.  And  the 
present  generation  of  astronomers  is  sanguine  of  being  able  to 
measure  its  size  and  to  actually  see  the  most  distant  star. 


The  University  of  Texas  now  has  2,382  students  enrolled, 
or  nearly  200  more  than  last  year. 


As  a  result  of  complaints  made  by  residents  of  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  the  students  of  Lawrence  College  will  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  appear  on  the  street  in  running  suits. 


A  new  dormitory  for  women  is  to  be  erected  at  Lawrence 
College  at  an  expense  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


Columbia  University  began  its   163rd   academic  year   on 
Wednesday,  October  4th. 


A  bound  volume  of  "The  Princeton' '  for  the  school  year 
of  1878-1879  has  been  presented  to  President  Wilson,  who  was 
managing  editor  of  the  publication  during  that  year. 


The  University  of  Nevada  is  considering  abolishing  ath- 
letics for  one  year  because  of  lack  of  means. 


It  is  reported  that  the  position  of  president  of  North- 
western University  recently  made  vacant  through  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  former  incumbent  is  not  to  be  filled  and  the  board 
of  directors  will  get  along  without  a  president. 


The  Illinois  High  School  Athletic  Association  has  voted 
to  make  twenty  years  the  maximum  age  for  participation  in 
athletics  so  far  as  competition  is  concerned  and  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  take  part  in  athletic  events  only  during  eight  semesters. 


A  course  in  Yiddish  has  been  instituted  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 
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The  American  Military  Institute,  a  two  hundred  thousand 
dollar  New  Jersey  corporation,  has  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  theoretical  military  instruction  by  mail.  The 
principal  office  of  the  institution  will  be  at  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


The  last  graduating  class  at  Drake  University  has  pre- 
sented a  large  arch  which  is  to  be  put  over  the  main  drive-way. 


At  the  University  of  Texas  the  blanket  tax,  which  amounts 
to  $6.50  for  each  student,  has  been  apportioned  this  year  as  fol- 
lows :  Student  athletics,  $4,  total,  $9,424 ;  Daily  Texan  and  Maga- 
zine, $1.77,  total,  $4,170.12;  Glee  Club,  10  cents,  total,  $235.60; 
Woman's  Council,  7  cents,  total,  $185.92;  Oratorical  Association, 
19  cents,  total,  $447.54;  Students'  Association,  25  cents,  total, 
$589;  University  Band,  12  cents,  total,  $282.72.  Grand  total, 
$15,314. 


The  University  of  Oregon  has  thus  far  received  gifts  from 
private  sources  amounting  to  $7,000  toward  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  $100,000  Woman's  Memorial  Building.  A  $75,000 
building  is  to  be  erected  as  the  first  unit  of  a  new  medical  group. 
The  legislature  appropriated  $50,000  in  1915,  contingent  upon 
the  raising  of  $25,000  by  the  medical  school  itself. 


October  25th  was  pledge  day  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
and  the  students  on  that  day  in  the  presence  of  Governor  James 
Withycombe  took  the  following  pledge : 

uAsa  student  of  the  University  which  is  maintained  by  the 
people  of  Oregon,  I  heartily  acknowledge  the  obligation  I  owe. 
The  opportunity  open  to  me  here  for  securing  training,  ideals, 
and  vision  for  life,  I  deeply  appreciate  and  regard  as  a  sacred 
trust ;  and  do  hereby  pledge  my  honor  that  it  shall  be  my  most 
deeply  cherished  purpose  to  render  as  bountiful  return  to  the 
Oregon  people  and  their  posterity  in  faithful  and  ardent  de- 
votion to  the  common  good  as  will  be  in  my  power.    It  shall  be 
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the  aim  of  my  life  to  labor  for  the  highest  good  and  glory  of  an 
even  greater  commonwealth. ' ' 


The  authorities  of  Berkeley,  California,  have  forbidden  the 
students  of  the  State  University  to  have  more  than  one  banner 
across  the  street  at  any  one  place  at  a  particular  time.  In 
the  past  as  many  as  five  banners  have  appeared  at  the  same 
time  and  place. 


The  University  of  California  has  11,600  living  alumni  whose 
addresses  are  known.  Of  this  number  9,800  are  residents  of 
California.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  per- 
sons entering  the  institution  from  outside  the  state  has  aver- 
aged 20  per  cent.  California's  experience  with  reference  to 
the  large  number  of  graduates  who  remain  in  the  state  differs 
from  that  of  other  universities  as  shown  by  the  following  fig- 
ures: Out  of  35,000  Harvard  graduates  and  former  students, 
only  15,000  reside  in  Massachusetts.  6,000  are  in  New  York,  2,000 
in  Pennsylvania,  1,500  in  foreign  countries.  Of  16,000  living 
Yale  alumni,  4,000  reside  in  New  York,  3,500  in  Connecticutt, 
1,000  in  Massachusetts  and  Pensylvania  each.  Of  10,000  Cali- 
fornia graduates  whose  occupations  are  known,  2,000  are  en- 
gaged in  the  teaching  profession  and  1,300  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession. The  married  women  who  are  classified  as  home-makers 
are  1,250.  Physicians,  dentists  and  pharmacists  have  approxi- 
mately 1,000  each.  The  engineering  branches  total  about  900 
and  the  agriculturalists  300. 


The  presidents  of  nineteen  colleges  met  recently  in  Wash- 
ington and  held  a  conference  with  army  officers  relative  to 
legislation  looking  to  the  training  of  50,000  reserve  officers 
for  the  United  States  Army. 


Some  interesting  statistics  have  recently  been  compiled  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  covering  the  work  done  by  fraternity 
and  non-fraternity  men.     The  average  grade  of  all  non-fra- 
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ternity  men  during  the  year  1915-1916  was  found  to  be  75.36, 
and  for  fraternity  men,  75.73,  the  average  for  all  of  the  men 
being  75.50.  The  non-fraternity  professional  men  had  an  aver- 
age grade  of  77.46;  the  fraternity  professional  men,  79.97,  and 
the  average  for  all  professional  men  was  78.51.  The  average 
grade  of  the  various  colleges  was  as  follows :  College  of  Dent- 
istry, 83.53 ;  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine,  83.45 ;  College  of 
Medicine,  81.78;  College  of  Applied  Science,  75.88;  College  of 
Law,  72.11 ;  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  71.55 ;  College  of  Pharmacy, 
71.14. 


A  high  school  has  been  established  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  for  use  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Education,  the 
purpose  being  to  utilize  the  new  institution  for  demonstration 
and  experimental  work  in  the  training  of  high  school  teachers, 
principals  and  superintendents.  Two  years  of  physical  train- 
ing and  four  years  of  English  are  to  be  required  of  all  pupils. 


The  control  of  extra-curricular  activities  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  by  a  new  board  has  been  provided  for.  The  board  is 
to  be  made  up  of  ten  members  representing  all  of  the  colleges 
of  the  university  and  will  have  charge  of  social  activities, 
student  publications,  dramatics,  athletics,  oratory  and  debate, 
audit  and  musical  organizations.  The  rules  promulgated  thus 
far  are  as  follows: 

' '  1.  The  student  organizations  are  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  student  extra-curricular  activities.  Any  such  society 
or  organization  must  have  the  approval  of  this  board  as  a  con- 
dition of  its  establishment  or  continuance. 

2.  To  be  eligible  for  service  on  any  committee  having  in 
charge  any  University  student  function,  or  to  be  eligible  for 
any  office,  or  have  participation  in  any  extra-curricular  activity, 
a  student  must  conform  to  the  eligibility  rules  as  prescribed 
by  the  board  on  student  extra-curricular  activities,  and  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  said  board. 

3.  Moneys  received  by  student  organizations  as  fees  from 
the  student  body  or  the  public  for  entertainments  or  publications, 
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or  in  connection  with  other  activities,  may  not  be  divided  among 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

4-A.  The  University  expects  all  students  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  ladies  and  gentlemen,  according  to  the  usages  of  good 
society.  Failure  in  this  respect  will  be  considered  a  violation 
of  the  social  regulations. 

B.  All  evening  parties  must  conclude  by  twelve  o'clock 
midnight,  including  time  for  refreshments.  Exception  shall  be 
made  in  favor  of  the  Sophomore  Cotillion,  Junior  Prom,  Senior 
Hop,  which  may  continue  until  one  o'clock  A.  M.,  provided  the 
committee  shall  include  representatives  from  all  colleges. 

C.  All  parties  for  both  men  and  women  must  be  chap- 
eroned, the  chaperones  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Women  at 
least  two  days  before  the  date  of  the  party.  A  chaperone  must 
be  present  throughout  the  time  of  the  party. 

D.  Parties  may  be  given  or  attended  only  on  Friday  or 
Saturday  night,  or  the  night  preceding  a  holiday,  except  by  the 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Organizations  and 
Affairs. 

E.  The  Freshman  Party  shall  be  in  every  respect  an  in- 
formal party. 

F.  All  evening  dancing  classes  interpreted  as  parties. 

5.  All  committees  or  officers  having  such  activities  in 
charge  shall,  before  preparations  are  made  for  the  same,  pre- 
pare a  budget  which  shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  board  on  student  extra-curricular 
activities  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  audit.  Financial 
reports  must  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  audit  in  accordance 
with  its  regulations;  and  profits  accruing  from  the  activities 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  organization  to  be 
used  for  any  purposes  approved  by  the  appropriate  committee 
of  the  board  on  student  extra-curricular  activities. ' ' 


On  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  20th  and  21st,  Yale 
University  celebrated  the  200th  anniversary  of  its  establish- 
ment in  New  Haven  after  an  infancy  of  fifteen  years  at  Say- 
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brook.  A  notable  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  pageant 
of  Yale  history  presented  with  thousands  of  performers  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  spectators. 


Harvard  University  has  just  celebrated  the  centennial  an- 
niversary of  its  Divinity  School. 


The  committee  appointed  to  propose  a  new  constitution 
for  the  Yale  Athletic  Association  has  recommended  a  drastic 
reorganization  in  the  control  of  athletics  at  the  university.  The 
report  of  the  committee  expresses  the  belief  that  "  ultimately 
the  suggestion  must  be  seriously  considered,  that  in  time  all 
payment  of  salaries  to  coaches  for  Yale  athletics  should  cease, 
and  unless  Yale  can  from  her  own  resources,  graduate  and 
undergraduate,  develop  her  team  without  such  artificial  stimu- 
lants so  that  she  can  reasonably  compete  with  her  rivals,  it 
would  be  best  to  eliminate  inter-collegiate  athletics  altogether 
until  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  reasonableness  in  such  things.' y 
Speaking  of  this  report,  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  says: 
"The  suggestion  will  probably  be  quite  as  unpopular  with 
many  friends  of  athletics  at  Yale  as  similar  suggestions  would 
be  in  many  other  quarters  throughout  the  country.  But  it  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  present  system  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  with  all  its  attendant  evils  of  extravagance  and  over- 
emphasis, needs  a  thorough-going  simplification  at  the  hands  of 
its  best  friends.  It  is  a  system  in  which  nearly  every  college, 
no  matter  how  high  its  own  standard  of  amateur  sportsman- 
ship may  be,  is  enmeshed.  The  Yale  report  calls  for  a  square 
facing  of  the  facts  at  one  point  on  the  map  of  college  athletics 
— and  an  equally  courageous  attitude  toward  the  problem 
everywhere. ' ' 


Of  the  143  men  who  received  honors  at  the  last  Harvard 
Commencement,  sixty-one,  or  nearly  43  per  cent  received  finan- 
cial aid  as  freshmen  from  various  scholarship  funds. 
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The  total  amount  of  subscriptions  made  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  alumni  toward  the  construction  of  the  new  Union 
Building  amounted  to  $764,014.26  on  September  23,  1916,  of 
with  $235,473.34  had  been  paid  to  the  treasurer.  Of  the  bal- 
ance only  a  little  over  $20,000  represented  past  due  unpaid  sub- 
scriptions. The  new  building,  with  its  equipment  is  to  cost  over 
a  million  dollars. 


At  the  University  of  California  165  students  have  enrolled 
for  instruction  in  boxing  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum 
of  physical  education.  This  is  a  larger  registration  than  for 
any  other  sport.  The  total  number  of  men  enrolled  in  physical 
education  classes  is  1674,  of  whom  215  are  tennis  players,  183 
swimmers  and  150  fall  baseball  players.  In  the  regular  gym- 
nasium work  there  are  325  men. 


Speaking  of  the  honor  system  in  examinations  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  a  recent  writer  in  the  California  Alumni 
Fortnightly,  says: 

"It  is  a  practical  failure  because  there  is  no  agency  which 
can  keep  all  of  the  students  indefinitely  stimulated  as  the  honor 
system  demands  they  must  be  stimulated.  When  the  stimulus 
fails,  a  student  is  likely  to  fail  in  one  or  the  other  of  his 
duties:  the  duty  to  refrain  from  cheating,  or  the  duty 
to  prevent  his  fellows.  At  the  present  time,  students  are 
failing  conspicuously  and  flagrantly  in  both  duties.  The  failure 
in  the  second  is  perhaps,  however,  the  more  striking.  Under 
the  best  of  conditions,  it  is  hard  to  combat  the  tenets  of  con- 
ventional ethics;  one  of  the  most  universal  of  these  is,  "No 
honorable  man  tells  on  another  man."  The  regular  procedure 
in  cheating  cases  is  that  a  student  shall  report  the  name  of  the 
student  cheating.  The  conflict  here  is  plain;  the  higher  re- 
sponsibility of  the  student  is  toward  the  whole  body  of  students 
and  the  university ;  that  is,  he  ought  to  report  the  case  of  cheat- 
ing. But,  it  is  hard  to  convince  the  student  of  the  justification 
of  such  a  course.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  wholly  in  it  oneself. ' ' 
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Ninety  Chinese  students  have  come  to  the  United  States 
this  year  to  study  in  American  Universities,  having  been  sent 
by  their  government.  The  expense  will  be  paid  from  the  in- 
demnity fund  created  by  China  when  the  United  States  returned 
to  the  Chinese  the  American  portion  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  in 
1908.  Most  of  these  students  will  study  at  Harvard,  Yale,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Columbia.  The 
courses  taken  will  include  Law,  Medicine,  Journalism  and 
Engineering. 


There  were  2,000  students  and  8,137  alumni  of  various  Amer- 
ican universities  at  the  Plattsburg  Military  Training  Camp  in 
1916,  according  to  figures  recently  published.  The  largest  num- 
ber was  from  Harvard,  which  had  435  students  and  1,137  alumni 
present,  a  total  of  1,572.  The  next  nearest  school  was  Yale, 
with  188  students  and  733  alumni,  or  a  total  of  921  men  enrolled. 


The  funeral  of  the  late  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Frederick  Winsor,  Pathologist 
at  the  College  of  Medicine,  was 
held  from  his  residence,  2416 
Spencer  Street,  Omaha,  on  Wednes- 
day, October  25th.  Dr.  "Winsor 
was  a  son  of  Reverend  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Winsor,  and  was 
born  in  Mahableshwar,  India,  in 
1880.  For  several  years  he  helped 
his  parents,  who  were  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board,  his  father 
having  opened  the  first  industrial 
school  in  India.  In  1894  Dr. 
Winsor  entered  Oberlin  College, 
later  studying  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  ultimately  tak- 
ing his  degree  in  Medicine  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  Chicago.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Myrtle  Sholl 
of  Peoria,  Illinois,  in  1914,  who 
survives  him,  as  does  his  mother 
and  brother,  Sanford  A.  Winsor, 
M.  D.,  of  Ceylon,  India.  Deceased 
became  ill  on  October  17th,  of 
pneumonia  and  died  four  days 
later.  Burial  was  at  Naponset, 
Illinois. 


Mr.  John  S.  Little,  Arts  1900, 
was  married  on  Thursday,  October 
19th,  at  St.  Patrick's  Church, Oma- 
ha, to  Miss  Philomena  Rush, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Rush.  The  attendants  were  Miss 
Florence  Rush,  sister  of  the  bride, 


and  Mr.  Ralph  Little,  brother  of 
the  groom.  After  the  ceremony  a 
wedding  breakfast  was  served  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  to 
the  family  and  close  friends.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Little  left  on  Thursday 
for  New  York  City,  where  the 
groom  has  a  position  with  a  large 
insurance  company. 


Dr.  John  J.  Galligan  of  the  Class 
of  1912,  was  recently  elected  state 
deputy  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus for  the  jurisdiction  of  Utah. 


On  Monday  evening,  October 
16th,  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Dental 
Fraternity  held  a  house-warming 
party  at  its  new  home  2412  Capitol 
Avenue.  The  party  was  attended 
by  the  student  members  and  alum- 
ni from  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs. 
Toasts  were  given  and  refresh- 
ments served. 


On  Friday,  October  13th,  the 
Delta  Theta  Phi  Legal  Fraternity 
opened  its  new  home  at  2432  Burt 
Street  with  a  smoker  at  which  the 
members  of  the  Freshman  Class 
were  guests.  The  evening  was 
passed  with  songs  and  speeches 
and  refreshments  were  served. 


On  Thursday  evening,  October 
26th,  the  Delta  Theta  Phi  Legal 
Fraternity,    Delta    Sigma    Delta 
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Dental  Fraternity  and  Phi  Beta 
Pi  Medical  Fraternity  organized 
the  "Tri-Fraternity  Club."  They 
expect  to  give  a  series  of  formal 
and  informal  parties  during  the 
winter  months,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  on  November  9th.  A 
formal  party  is  planned  for  New 
Year's  night  to  be  held  at  the 
new  Blackstone  Hotel.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  new  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  J.  L. 
Draney  and  R.  F.  Mullen  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Pi;  William  Harrington 
and  J.  E.  Rhoady  of  the  Delta 
Sigma  Delta ;  and  Cecil  Stuart  and 
Arthur  W.  Spence  of  the  Delta 
Theta  Phi. 


January  first,  at  4908  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha.  Mr.  Caldwell  is 
a  member  of  the  law  firm,  Vin- 
sonhaler,  McGuckin  &  Caldwell. 


The  Phi  Beta  Pi  Medical  Fra- 
ternity entertained  at  a  Hal- 
lowe'en party  on  Monday  even- 
ing, October  30th,  at  the  chapter 
house,  3866  Harney  Street,  Omaha. 
The  guests  included  active  mem- 
bers and  alumni,  and  the  chap- 
erones  were  Drs.  and  Mesdames  C. 
B.  Foltz,  F.  H.  Kinyoun,  E.  W. 
Ash,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Claude 
Uren,  J.  P.  Hermsen,  E.  G.  Barn- 
hardt  of  Chicago. 


Mr.  John  Hugus  Caldwell,  LL. 
B.  1915,  was  married  on  Tuesday 
evening,  November  14th,  to  Miss 
Isabel  Vinsonhaler,  daughter  of 
Judge  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Vinsonhaler, 
the  ceremony  being  performed  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
friends  at  All  Saints  Church.  Af- 
ter an  eastern  wedding  trip  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Caldwell  will  be  at  home 


Rev.  Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J.,  of 
The  Creighton  University,  has  just 
published  a  new  book  entitled  ''A 
Story  of  Love."  Speaking  of  the 
book,  one  of  his  critics  says: 

' ' Father  Cassilly 's  previous 
books  have  met  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  the  Catholic  reading 
public.  ' '  What  Shall  I  Be  ? "  pub- 
lished some  two  years  ago,  has 
gone  through  five  editions  in 
America  and  one  in  England, 
amounting  in  all  to  54,000  copies ; 
it  has  also  been  translated  into 
Spanish  and  French,  and  will 
shortly  appear  in  Polish. 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, writes:  'Your  two  attrac- 
tive books  have  reached  me,  and 
I  believe  they  will  do  good  to 
the  thousands  that  I  hope  may 
read  them.  I  wish  you  a  wide  cir- 
culation of  appreciative  readers.' 

In  his  new  book  the  author  has 
woven  in  light  and  delicate  tex- 
ture a  tale  of  true  love.  The  mar- 
velous effects  of  grace  are  gradu- 
ally unfolded  before  the  reader 
until  God  stands  revealed  to  him 
as  his  Divine  Friend  and  Lover, 
and  he  begins  to  realize,  as  per- 
haps never  before,  what  it  means 
to  be  a  child  of  God,  a  sharer 
in  the  divine  nature,  and  a  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  vivid  pages  are  lighted  up 
with  incidents  from  the  lives  of 
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the  Saints,  illustrations  from 
Scripture,  and  the  sayings  of  the- 
ologians. The  book  will  prove  a 
treasure  of  solace  and  inspiration 
to  members  of  religious  commun- 
ities, to  priests,  and  to  all  who 
ambition  closer  intimacy  with 
their  Divine  Friend. 

The  President  of  a  University 
says  of  it :  'I  read  the  book  to  the 
end  and  regretted  reaching  the 
last  page.'  An  official  censor  re- 
marks: 'A  chief  merit  of  the 
'story'  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  popu- 
larizes and  brings  home  a  more 
vivid  realization  of  what  Scripture 
and  theology  teach  about  the  re- 
lation of  man  toward  God. ' 

The  publisher  has  done  his  share 
in  making  a  most  attractive  vol- 
ume,— type,  paper,  cover  and 
frontispiece  being  all  of  the  ar- 
tistic order. 

No  more  beautiful  or  appro- 
priate present  will  be  found  on  the 
book-stalls  this  present  season." 


Mr.  Kieth  W.  Edwards,  a  form- 
er student  in  the  College  of  Law, 
was  nominated  on  the  republican 
ticket  for  the  legislature  to  rep- 
resent Guadalupe  county,  New 
Mexico.  Mr.  Edwards  has  been 
located  in  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mex- 
ico, since  1911,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  the  practice  of  Law. 
He  is  also  interested  in  a  number 
of  business  enterprises  in  that 
city. 


W.  A.  Bloedhorn,  M.  D.  1909, 
who  for  some  time  has  been 


nected  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  corps 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  recently  pre- 
pared a  report,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  industrial  accidents  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Sur- 
geon Bloedhorn  made  a  thorough 
study  of  all  such  cases  that  oc- 
curred during  the  period  of  two 
years  beginning  January  1,  1914. 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
28th,  the  Denver  University  foot- 
ball team  defeated  the  Creighton 
squad  by  a  score  of  19  to  13. 
Creighton  won  the  first  scores  but 
was  unable  to  maintain  its  lead 
and  in  the  last  quarter  had  again 
taken  a  winning  stride,  but  time 
was  called  before  the  necessary 
additional  scores  could  be  made 
to  turn  victory  into  defeat. 


On  the  St.  Louis  University  field 
on  Saturday,  November  4th,  the 
Creighton  team  won  a  victory  of 
20  to  0  over  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity. Speaking  of  the  game 
the  World-Herald  of  Tuesday, 
November  7th,  says: 

"Football  of  a  caliber  never  be- 
fore uncovered  in  St.  Louis  was 
presented  some  15,000  fans  there 
last  Saturday  when  Creighton 
trounced  the  Billikens  so  handily, 
if  what  the  leading  St.  Louis  pa- 
pers had  to  say  Sunday  morning 
counts  for  anything. 

Unstinted  praise  for  Coach  Tom- 
my Mills  and  his  blue  and  white 
warriors    as    a    unit,    and    glory 
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galore  for  Roy  Platz,  the  flying 
Dutchman  in  .Creighton 's  back- 
field,  was  given  in  both  papers  by 
their  football  critics. 

'Too  much  Platz  in  Creighton 
game  for  St.  Louis,'  is  the  way 
one  headwriter  put  it,  while  an- 
other referred  to  Platz  as  'the 
Ty  Cobb  of  the  game.' 

Said  W.  J.  O'Connor  in  the 
Post-Dispatch : 

'Creighton  outweighed  St.  Louis. 
Creighton  outplayed  St.  Louis  in 
every  department,  and  Creighton 
had  a  man  named  Platz,  her  cap- 
tain, the  boldest,  best,  most  en- 
ergizing and  enterprising  halfback 
this  disappointed  city  has  seen 
since  the  days  of  Frank  Acker's 
time. 

Take  Platz  off  the  Creighton 
team  and  St.  Louis  U.  would  have 
won.  This  'listens'  unreasonable, 
but  we  respectfully  ask  you  where 
you  would  place  Detroit  without 
TyCobb?  Platz  was  the  Ty  Cobb 
of  the  game.  It  was  Platz  who 
made  the  forward  passes,  and  he 
showed  a  few  wrinkles  in  this  style 
of  attack  that  nobody  had  ever 
seen  here.' 

And  so  on  throughout  more  than 
a  column  of  'dope,'  O'Connor 
praises  Platz  for  Creighton.  He 
showered  generous  praise  on 
Coach  Mills  and  predicted  a  bril- 
liant future  for  the  blue  and  white 
under  his  tutoring. 

In  the  Republic,  Wyatt  Brodix 

said: 

'In  the  Creighton  backfield,  Roy 
Platz,   Carl    Lutes    and    Clifford 


Long,  gave  the  finest  exhibition 
of  true  back  field  class  seen  here 
this  year.  Lutes  is  the  man  who 
does  the  heavy  work  for  the  Oma- 
ha school.  When  four  or  five 
yards  means  first  down,  or  a  touch- 
down, it's  Lutes  who  is  holding 
the  pigskin  when  the  melee  clears 
away. 

Lutes  didn't  fail  once  against 
St.  Louis  to  rip  through  a  guard 
or  tackle  for  the  important  yards. 
Flannagan  or  Long  are  on  the 
receiving  end  when  Platz  cuts 
loose  with  his  rifle-shot  passes, 
and  the  big  idea  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  they're  always  there. 

The  fans  got  a  real  treat  in  the 
second  quarter,  when  Johnny  Hale 
replaced  Bill  Brennan  at  left  end. 
Hale  is  said  to  be  the  best  punter 
in  the  valley,  and  whoever  gave 
him  the  title  said  a  pageful.  The 
boy  is  a  wonder.  His  kicks  aver- 
aged sixty  yards  for  the  rest  of 
the  game,  and  one  of  the  Creigh- 
ton subs  excused  this  'poor  show- 
ing' by  saying  that  Hale  was  suf- 
fering with  a  bad  knee.  He  prob- 
ably would  have  broken  the  ball 
had  his  joint  been  in  condition." 


On  Friday  evening,  November 
3rd,  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  entertained  the 
juniors  at  the  Swedish  Auditor- 
ium. A  short  address  was  given 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Stewart,  president 
of  the  class,  and  the  following 
responded  to  a  call  for  toasts:  J. 
Turner  Haines  of  the  Haines  Drug 
Company,  one  of  the  members  of 
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the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy; 
Ted  Leary,  and  Professors  New- 
ton and  Johnson. 


The  Junior  Sodality  of  Creigh- 
ton  College  was  reorganized 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  year, 
and  officers  were  elected  for  the 
current  year.  Mr.  Francis  Gerin 
is  the  new  Prefect,  with  Messrs. 
Robert  Burkley  and  Volando  de 
Barbieri  as  assistants.  Mr.  Edgar 
Norris  is  secretary.  The  enroll- 
ment of  old  and  new  members  was 
indicative  of  the  earnest  and  man- 
ly spirit  prevailing  in  the  High 
School  Department.  But  the  So- 
dality has  been  rather  unfortu- 
nate in  its  choice  of  the  day  for 
weekly  meeting.  Tuesday  is  that 
day,  and  some  kind  of  fate  seems 
to  have  arranged  for  a  holiday  or 
some  such  sad  distraction  on  three 
Tuesdays  out  of  every  four,  so  far. 
We  are  not  superstitious,  but  we 
have  at  least  a  certain  sympathy 
for  those  people  who.  believe  in 
unlucky  days.  And  to  any  one 
who  is  making  out  a  calendar  of 
such  days,  we  most  earnestly  sug- 
gest Tuesday  for  the  first  choice. 
But  the  Junior  Sodality  is  strong 
enough  to  overcome  even  this 
handicap.  With  forty-seven  mem- 
bers returned  from  last  year's  So- 
dality, and  a  goodly  number  of 
new  applicants  for  membership, 
the  Sodality  looks  forward  to  a 
prosperous  and  energetic  year. 


7th,  due  to  the  presence  in  Omaha 
of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Burrowes  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  Provincial  of 
Missouri  Jesuits,  with  headquart- 
ers at  St.  Louis  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


Due  to  the  various  organizations 
which  were  active  in  political  cir- 
cles the  Law  School  dismissed  all 
classes  election  day  and  the  stu- 
dents gave  themselves  over  to 
politics  in  a  thorough  and  whole- 
hearted manner. 


Five  1916  graduates  of  the  Arts 
Department  have  enrolled  in  the 
Creighton  Law  School.  They  are 
Ben  English,  James  English,  Ger- 
ald LaViolette,  Edward  McCaf- 
fery  and  Nicholas  Stehly.  One, 
Wenceslaus  Karlovsky,  has  taken 
up  studies  at  the  Medical  School. 
Michael  Stehly  is  preparing  to 
take  over  his  father 's  lumber  busi- 
ness at  Hecla,  South  Dakota.  Em- 
ery Planck  has  been  summering 
among  the  mountains  of  Colorado 
and  Wyoming.  He  was  a  caller  at 
the  College  on  November  first.  He 
expects  to  take  up  a  course  in 
Civil  Engineering  next  September, 
when  his  health  is  fully  restored. 


The    students    at    the    College 
enjoyed     a     holiday     November 


A  very  enjoyable  Hallowe'en 
party  was  held  in  St.  John's  Hall. 
The  large  Blue  Room  was  festoon- 
ed with  pennants  and  real  and 
artificial  pumpkins.  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Ostdiek,  of  the  Class  of  '17, 
did  himself  proud  as  toastmaster. 
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The  feature  of  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment was  the  debut  of  the 
orchestra.  The  music  discoursed 
was  of  a  very  high  order.  The  resi- 
dents in  the  Dormitory  are  all 
thoroughly  convinced  that  they 
had  a  very  pleasant  and  enjoyable 
Hallowe  'en. 


their  musical  director.  An  oper- 
etta will  form  a  part  of  this  year's 
program. 


The  members  of  the  Glee  Club, 
together  with  a  number  of  select 
tenors  and  basses  of  the  various 
Catholic  choirs  of  Omaha,  are  pre- 
paring under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Bock,  one  of  Gruber's 
Masses,  to  be  rendered  at  the  in- 
stallation of  Archbishop  Harty  on 
December  21st.  No  labor  will  be 
spared  to  make  this  part  of  the 
great  ceremony  as  successful  as 
possible.  The  rehearsals  for  the 
concert  in  February  have  thus  far 
proven  very  satisfactor}'.  The 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers to  surpass,  if  possible,  the 
work  of  their  predecessors,  is 
shown  by  their  regular  attendance 
at  the  rehearsals,  as  well  as  by 
their  strict  attention  to  the  direc- 
tions   and    suggestions    given    by 


The  Senior  Sodality  has  begun 
the  year  with  great  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm.  About  125  stu- 
dents attend  the  meetings.  This 
means  a  great  deal  when  one  con- 
siders that  only  they  whose  con- 
duct and  attention  to  study  are 
exemplary  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership, and  that  regular  attend- 
ance frequently  involves  sacrifice. 
The  director  is  giving  a  series  of 
talks  explanatory  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  true  so- 
dalist  as  indicated  in  the  book  of 
rules.  The  prefect  and  assistant 
are  Charles  Kanne,  James  Martin 
and  James  Barrett.  Charles  Bon- 
gardt  is  secretary.  The  sodalists 
wish  to  express  their  obligations 
to  Mr.  H.  L.  Miller  of  the  College 
of  Dentistry  for  some  very  artistic 
placards  to  be  used  for  notifica- 
tion of  meeting  days.  Plans  are 
being  formulated  for  the  year's 
work,  but  these  will  be  made 
known  later. 


